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ADVERTISEMENT 


DO YOU HAVE A REVOLUTIONARY 


PATRIOT 


IN YOUR FAMILY TREE? 


Who is eligible for 
membership? 

Any woman 18 years 
or older, regardless of 
race, religion or ethnic 
background, who can 
prove lineal descent 
from a Patriot of the 
American Revolution is 
eligible for membership, 
DAR volunteers are 
willing to provide guid- 


ance and assistance with : 


your first step into the 
world of genealogy. 


How is Patriot 
defined? 


DAR recognizes as 


Patriots not only soldiers, 


but also anyone who 
contributed to the cause 
of American freedom. 
To find out if your ances- 
tor is recognized by the 
DAR as a Revolutionary 
Patriot, use the request 
form available online. 
Visit www.dar.org and 
click on “Membership.” 


How many members 
does the National 
Society have? 

DAR has more than 
185,000 members in 
nearly 3,000 chapters 
worldwide, including 
chapters in 14 foreign 
countries and one 
territory. Since its 
founding in 1890, 
DAR has admitted 
more than 1 million 
members. 


Consider membership in the 
National Society Daughters of the 
American Revolution (NSDAR), 

a volunteer women’s service 
organization that honors and 
preserves the legacy of our 
Patriot ancestors. Nearly 250 
years ago, American Patriots 
fought and sacrificed for the 
freedoms we enjoy today. 


As a member of the DAR, 
you can continue this legacy by 
actively promoting patriotism, 
preserving American history 
and securing America’s future 
through better education 


for children. 


Preserving the 
American Spirit 
www.dar.org 
(202) 879-3224 


How can I find 

out more? 

Go to www.dar.org and 
click on “Membership.” 
There you'll find helpful 
instructions, advice on 
finding your lineage and 
a Prospective Member 
Information Request 
Form. Or call 

(202) 879-3224 for 
more information on 
joining this vital, service- 
minded organization. 
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Visions of America: 

Masonic Temples 

The influence of the Freemasons 
predates the formation of the 
United States. Evidence of their 
presence persists in the form 

of Masonic lodges and temples, 
designed in a wide variety of 
architectural styles. 

By Annelise Jolley 


30 


George Washington’s Final Years 
The life of George Washington is 
well-known, from his early years in 
the Continental Army to his place 

as the first president of the United 
States. But Washington continued to 
shape America well after leaving the 
presidency. 

By Abbey Dean 
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The Next Big Thing 

Since 1790, the U.S. Patent and 
Trademark Office has issued 
more than 10 million patents, 
from devices like the cotton gin 
and telephone to toys such as the 
Slinky. 

By Bill Hudgins 


33 


Uprising Interrupted: Denmark 
Vesey’s Slave Rebellion 

Denmark Vesey was a self-educated 
former slave who purchased his 


Americanspirit 
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own freedom. He organized what 
would have been one of the largest 
slave rebellions had his plan not 
been foiled the night before. 

By Emily McMackin Dye 


AO 


‘I Was Present’: The Life 

of Paul Jennings 

Paul Jennings was James Madison’s 
personal manservant, an enslaved 
African-American who eventually 
bought his freedom. He authored 

A Colored Man’s Reminiscences of 
James Madison, which is considered 
the first memoir about life at the 
White House. 

By Bill Hudgins 
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Historic Homes: 
Cupola House and Colonial 
Revival Gardens 


Built in 1758, the Cupola House is one 


of North Carolina’s most significant 
early dwellings and known as one of 
the finest Jacobean houses south of 
Connecticut. 

By Emily McMackin Dye 


26 


Spirited Adventures: 

Milford, Pa. 

The small village of Milford boasts 
a historic district dominated by 
late Victorian architecture and a 
dual identity as a Gilded Age resort 
town. It is also the birthplace of the 
American conservation movement, 
thanks in part to Gifford Pinchot, the 
first head of the U.S. Forest Service. 
By Annelise Jolley 
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Our Patriots: 

Jean Baptiste Champagne II 
New Orleans-born militiaman 
Jean Baptiste Champagne II, 

son of a French marine, protected 
Louisiana’s “German Coast” and 
helped Spain defeat England in 
two key battles. A long line of 
namesakes has followed. 

By Jeff Walter 
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From the President General 


It is a joy to welcome you not only to a new year, but also to another great 
edition of our award-winning magazine! Thank you for your support of both 
our National Society and an appreciation for American history. And great 
news: You’re in for another treat with thought-provoking story after story, each 
beautifully illustrated for your edification and enjoyment. 

In this issue, we commemorate the legacy of our first president, George 
Washington. Inside, you'll find a fascinating glimpse into the life of our 
foremost founding father, examining how he 
continued to shape America after leaving the 
presidency. There has never been a more impor- 
tant time in our nation’s history to discuss and 
appreciate Washington’s example as a statesman. 
While very mucha man of his times who managed 
a large plantation through the abhorrent use of 
slave labor, Washington still deserves to be distin- 
guished as our first commander in chief. He was 
a remarkable mortal who inspired fellow soldiers and citizens alike during the 
formative years of our republic. 

Each February, we also rightfully pause to honor Black History Month, and 
we are proud to bring you several lesser-known stories that explore the struggles 
and accomplishments of revolutionary African-Americans. We are committed 
to doing a better job sharing such stories, as well as those of female, Spanish 
and foreign-born Patriots of the American Revolution. Our National Society’s 
new “E Pluribus Unum” educational initiative is designed not only to document 
the Revolutionary War service of such individuals, but also to increase public 
appreciation for their contributions toward our independence. 

As many of you will know, E Pluribus Unum, “From Many, One,” appears on 
our National Seal as the motto of the United States. The 13-letter phrase was 
suggested in 1776 by Pierre Eugéne du Simietiére to the committee responsible 
for developing the seal, which was ultimately designed by Charles Thomson. 
This ubiquitous phrase eloquently and succinctly summarizes what it means to 
come together as a people, enriched by our diverse backgrounds and perspec- 
tives but united under one national identity. 

While we will always take pride in our unique individual family histories, 
it is equally important that we come together as one people: Americans. Our 
strength lies in that great melting pot of diversity that creates our rich national 
heritage and sense of self. 


| ta lg laa 


Denise Doring VanBuren 
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/ Letters to the Editor / 


JANUARY/FEBRUARY 2020 

Dear Editor: I thoroughly enjoy every 
issue of American Spirit and read them 
from cover to cover. The article on Robert 
Mills in the January/February issue was 
very impressive. I would like 
to add another of his accom- 
plishments. Robert Mills 
designed the historic 1810 
Prison Museum in Mount 
Holly, N.J. This was one of 
the first fireproof buildings 
in the United States and was 
a prison for well over 100 
years. Anyone living in or vis- 
iting New Jersey should visit this historic 
building when the pandemic is only abad 
memory. 

-Judith L. King, Regent of 

General Mercer Chapter, 

Florence, N.J. 


MAY/JUNE 2020 

I hit the trifecta in this issue. Darby 
Field, as listed in the Purple Mountain 
Majesties article, is my ninth great-uncle. 
It was interesting to read that he was illit- 
erate, a fact that I did not know. The two 
articles on the Lewis and Clark Expedition 
also hit home. George Rogers Clark and 
William Clark are my first cousins, six 
times removed. Two of my relatives, 
Reuben and Joseph Field, were trappers 
on this expedition, too. Thanks for adding 
details to my illustrious ancestors! 

~Lana Field Compton 


The May/June issue of American Spirit 
magazine was even better than usual. I 
especially enjoyed the article about 
Louisville. However, I was a bit surprised 
that the SAR Headquarters and genealog- 
ical library weren’t mentioned. We visited 
several years ago and found quite a bit of 
information on my ancestors. While not 
as large as our D.C. library, itis well worth 
visiting. And, best of all, there is no charge 
for DAR members! Thank you for another 
terrific issue. 

-Bobbi Borbas 

Louis Joliet DAR Chapter, 

Joliet, Ill. 


4 Daughters of the American Revolution 


Dear Editor: 1 was delighted to see 
Galveston, Texas, mentioned in the May/ 
June 2020 issue of American Spirit in 


the “Historical Fun in the Sun” article. | 


| However, I was surprised that there 
was no mention of the fact 
that Galveston is home to six 
historic districts containing 
== one of the largest collections 
"aaa| of 19th-century buildings 

==! in the U.S. Galveston is an 
island city with a glorious his- 
tory and special charms that 
deserve to be shared with the 
American Spirit readership. 


Please consider revisiting—you will not | 


be disappointed! 
-Julia A. Thompson 
Sam Houston DAR Chapter, 
Pearland, Texas 


JULY/AUGUST 2020 

The article “Running at the Rings” 
is very dear to me. I am a Marylander, 
transplanted to North Carolina because 
of marriage. As a teenager in the 1940s, 
I was very aware of jousting, and many 
of us were delighted when it became an 
official state sport! My brother, cousins, 
and uncles were some of the riders and 
they used metal rings. 

I truly enjoyed Courtney Peters’ writ- 
ing about jousting, but one important 
item not mentioned for the ladies: the 
long-awaited, anxious moments to see 
who would be asked by knights to be their 
queen for the evening! There would be 
a dance, and this special couple would 
lead it. Yes, 1 made it several times! Such 
wonderful memories. 

-Edith Roby Edwards 

Griffith Rutherford DAR Chapter, 

Rutherfordton, N.C. 


With regard to the book by Catherine 
Kerrison chosen for the DAR Book Club, 
there is a substantial amount of evidence 
that Thomas Jefferson was not the father 
of any of Sally Hemings’s children. A 
panel of thirteen scholars, the Scholars 
Commission, issued a report in 2000 
citing that evidence. Their book, The 


we 


Jefferson-Hemings Controversy: Report of 
the Scholars Commission, is the most com- 
prehensive of many books with examples 
of evidence exonerating Jefferson. 

One example: Monticello’s longtime 
overseer, Edmund Bacon, stated that 
Harriet Hemings was another man’s 
daughter, not Thomas Jefferson’s, as he 


| had seen that man come out of Sally's 


room many mornings. 

Two websites for those wanting to 
know more about this subject: 

Light and Liberty: the video, “An 
Innocent Man” at https://www.light 
andliberty.org/thomas-jefferson; and 
the 1998 DNA study of descendants of 
the Jefferson family and one descendant 
of Sally Hemings’s last child at https:// 
Jeffersondnastudy.com. 

-Gayle Randol 

Commonwealth Chapter, 

Richmond, Va. 


NOVEMBER/DECEMBER 2020 

1 thoroughly enjoyed Lena Anthony’s 
article on the “Wives of the Signers.” 
Two of the ladies are bona fide related 
to me. Richard Stockton’s wife, Annis 
Boudinot, was my cousin-in-law, and 
Benjamin Rush's wife, Julia B. Stockton, 
the daughter of Richard Stockton, was my 
second cousin. 

I have a huge heritage to live up to, but! 
feel so blessed. The article was brilliantly 
written and composed. Thank you for 
honoring my family! 

-Theresa Emery 

Fernandina Beach, Fla. 


Corrections: In the November/December 
2020 issue, we identified William Henry 


' Harrison as a signer of the Declaration 


of Independence. The signer was actu- 
ally Benjamin Harrison V. Also in the 
Declaration of Independence illustration, 
the line indicating the signer was drawn to 
George Ross when it should have indicated 
that the signer was George Reed. 


Please send letters to the editor to 
americanspirit@dar.org, and comment 
on the magazine’s Facebook page at ‘ 
www,facebook.com/AmericanSpirtt. o 
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/ Today’s Daughters / 


Lightbulb 


Moments 


North Carolina Daughter 
combines creativity 

and imagination with 
historic preservation 


/ By Lena Anthony / 


ay Chatham knows that historic 

Cy homes tend to attract a certain 

type of patron, one who is typi- 

cally older and has a heart for historic 

preservation. While she admits that she 

fits the profile, she’s also working hard 
to change it. 

As the president of the Cupola House 

Association, which oversees the fund- 

raising and operations of the circa 1757 


Cupola House in Edenton, N.C., Mrs. | 


Chatham looks for opportunities to 
invite and endear the town’s younger resi- 
dents, families and children to the home, 
conspicuously situated in the heart of 
downtown. (Read more about the Cupola 
House on page 18.) 

When she moved to Edenton in 2010, 
Mrs. Chatham began volunteering at 
the Cupola House, picking weeds in the 
expansive, original 18th-century garden. 
She’d let her mind wander to dream up 
ideas for creative events and programs. 
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First, there was the Easter Festival, 
with an 18th-century Easter Bunny. 

“That was right when I moved to 
town,” said Mrs. Chatham, a member of 
the Benjamin May Chapter in Farmville, 
N.C. “No one said, ‘Are you out of your 
mind?’ They just said, ‘What a great idea, 
go for it” 

It helped that she had run a successful 
catering business for more than 30 years 
before moving to town. Mrs. Chatham’s 
creativity and excellent organizational 
skills set up the Easter Festival and future 
programs for success. 

Next came the Valentine’s Tea Party for 
the local Boys and Girls Club. “We met 
at the Cupola House, served tea, talked 


about history, and made the most ador- 
able tea party hats out of paper plates, 
silk flowers and ribbons,” she said. “They 
loved it, and some of them even made hats 
for their mothers.” 

Then she had the idea for the Cupola 
House Activity Book, a notion which was 
co-sponsored by the Edenton Tea Party 
Chapter and was awarded a DAR Special 
Projects Grant in 2015. It is still distrib- 
uted to children who visit the house. 

She also got her start in acting thanks 
to her work with the Cupola House. She 
is co-creator of “Two Colonial Women,” 
a costume performance for schoolchil- 
dren focused on Edenton’s and North 
Carolina’s Revolutionary War history. 

“Our costumes have come a long way 
since we started,” she said. “In our first 
performance, we may have been wear- 
ing nightgowns with lace trims. Each time 
we performed, our costumes got stronger 
and stronger until they were true 18th- 
century costumes.” 


A Passion for Preservation 

The pandemic has limited the num- 
ber of visitors to the house and gardens, 
but Mrs. Chatham is making sure the 
12-person board of the Cupola House 
Association is using the downtime wisely. 
Board members have digitized and cata- 
loged all of the home’s documents, some 
of which date to the 17th century. They 
also are eagerly awaiting the end of the 
pandemic, so the home and gardens can 
be opened once again without occupancy 
limits. 

“Edenton is a very social town,” Mrs. 
Chatham said. “We'll have a party or an 
event at the drop of a hat. The pandemic 
has forced us to reinterpret that. Luckily, 


“Historic preservation doesn’t 
need to be stuffy or boring. We can 
make it exciting and whimsical and 
something that lets people relax, 
unwind, be present and just enjoy 
the moment.” -caycuaTHam 


our community has risen to the occasion 
and continues to offer its support.” 

A membership drive for the Cupola 
House used to involve a gala party, but last 
year’s event looked a lot different—it was 
a mailed membership packet. Still, Mrs. 
Chatham approached it with creativity 
and imagination. 

“Historic preservation doesn’t need 
to be stuffy or boring,” she said. “We can 
make it exciting and whimsical and some- 
thing that lets people relax, unwind, be 
present and just enjoy the moment.” 

Mrs. Chatham has left a strong mark 
on Edenton, and she’s not even a full- 
time resident. She and her husband, Ted, 
split their year between North Carolina 
and East Boothbay, Maine, where they 
recently completed a three-year renova- 
tion on a Colonial Cape Cod house. She 
just installed the garden, whiling away 
the time and dreaming up new ways to 
engage younger generations in historic 
preservation. 45 


/ National Treasures / 
Step inside the DAR Museum for a closer look at its fascinating collection. 


POTTERY IN MOTION 


emarkable—little else could accurately 
characterize the skill and breadth of 
David Drake, an enslaved African- 
American potter who is remembered as one of 
the most prolific talents of the 19th century. Drake 
is estimated to have made 40,000 pots beginning 
in the 1830s until his death in the 1870s. He also 
learned to read and write during a period when 
literacy was illegal for slaves. Some of his jars 
featured short, incised poems like: “Making this 
jar: I had all thoughts / lads & gentlemen: never 
out walks.” 
The important alkaline-glazed earthenware jar 
featured above is inscribed by Drake, who was 


the first known African-American potter to sign 
his work. At the top of the vessel is the inscrip- 
tion “x LM April 25 1861 Dave.” The “LM” refers 
to Lewis Miles, Drake’s enslaver, who ran the 
pottery manufactory in the Edgefield District of 
South Carolina, an area famous for its wares. 

Drake trained under an earlier master, whose 
surname he took after emancipation. Sometimes 
referred to as Dave the Slave or Dave the Potter, 
as he often signed his pots, Drake is known for 
making large, heavy storage jars possible only at 
the hands of an immensely strong and proficient 
master. This jar is 13.5” high and 14” in diameter. 
—Patrick Sheary t 
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/ Bookshelf / 


WINNING THE SOUTH 


After more than three years of bloody but largely inconclusive fighting in the 
northern states, Britain began to shift much of its strategy to the American South 
in late 1778, particularly in Georgia and the Carolinas. The result was a terrible 
civil war fought within the context of a revolutionary war. 


ohn Buchanan's The Road to Charleston: Nathanael 
Greene and the American Revolution (University of 
Virginia Press, 2019) is a military history of those grim 
years and of General Nathanael Greene’s ultimate 
victory there. In his narrative, Buchanan makes a solid case 
for Greene (August 7, 1742-June 19, 1786) as 
an indispensable aid to victory in the South. 

In this absorbing account, Buchanan details 
the bleak realities behind Greene’s memorable 
epigram, “The whole country is one continuous 
scene of blood and slaughter.” The internecine 
warfare appalled hardened military men on both 
sides, and it continued long after the Patriot vic- 
tory at Yorktown, Va. 

British forces took Savannah, Ga., on 
December 29, 1778, and captured but could not 
hold Augusta, Ga., in early 1779. Their southern 
campaign began in earnest in 1780 with the 
fall of Charleston on May 12. The British army 
quickly moved out into the Carolina backcoun- 
try, where Patriot partisans ferociously resisted its forays. 

General Horatio Gates, the hero of Saratoga, had been 
appointed to lead the Patriot army in the South, but was replaced 
after a disastrous loss at Camden, S.C., on August 16. George 
Washington appointed Greene as commander in the Southern 
Department, which stretched from Pennsylvania south to 


Georgia and west to the frontiers in the Appalachians. Greene | 


replaced Gates on December 3, 1780, and began to rebuild the 
shattered, demoralized army. 


The Sickly Season 


Buchanan's portrait of Greene depicts a general fighting mul- 
tiple battles at once. Feeding, clothing and equipping his men 


' 


presented a constant challenge, even for a man who had suc- 


cessfully handled the post of quartermaster general. Disease 
haunted Patriots and Tories alike, especially malaria during 
what was called “the sickly season.” Greene frequently needed 
new recruits and reinforcements. He often had to soothe real or 
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imaginary bruises to proud egos within and outside his immediate 
command. Rivalries and personality clashes among important 
commanders such as Henry “Light Horse Harry” Lee, Thomas 
Sumter, Andrew Pickens and Francis Marion tested Greene’s 
ability to get them to work together. 

At the same time, Greene looked far ahead 
to the restoration of civilian government and 
authority as Patriot forces slowly gained ground. 
He saw this return to normalcy as crucial to end- 
ing the civil war between Patriots and Loyalists. 

Unlike Greene, the British under Lord 
Cornwallis did almost nothing to reestablish local 
government. Cornwallis won victories that drove 
Patriots out of an area or at least into hiding, but 
he lacked the numbers to leave detachments 
behind to maintain a defense of newly acquired 
lands. British Admiral Samuel Graves described 
the effect as “the passage of a ship through the 
sea whose track is soon lost.” 

Once he moved on, Patriots “either reestab- 
lished their control through the use of terror or waged bitter 
guerilla war with Tory partisans—or both,” Buchanan writes. 
The failure to protect their American allies greatly contributed 
to the Loyalists’ reluctance to rally to the Union Jack, he argued. 


A Master Strategist 

Buchanan's research included official action reports as well 
as diaries, letters, pension applications and other personal 
accounts. These allowed him to compare accounts of particular 
events and actions and weigh in those that seem most accurate. 

The road to Charleston was a long, bitter, bloody slog that 
ended with the British surrendering the city and evacuating 
troops, Loyalists and many slaves on December 13-14, 1782. 
Greene had overcome his many obstacles and seen civilian 
government return. 

As he wrote about the South in a letter dated December 21, 
1782, “I found it in confusion and distress and have restored it 
to freedom and tranquility.” -Bill Hudgins O 
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SERVICE 


TO AMERICA 


Spotlighting DAR Volunteers 
Who Give Back to Their 
Communities in Meaningful Ways 


Preserving Mining 
History Brick by Brick 


isa Jayne, a member of 


Sierra Nevada Chapter in 

Reno, Nev., and her husband, 

Greg, are volunteers for the 

Comstock Foundation for 
History and Culture, an organization that 
specializes in preserving the mining his- 
tory of the Virginia City National Historic 
Landmark in Nevada. Last winter, the 
couple attended a lecture on gold mills in 
the Virginia City mining district sponsored 
by the Comstock Foundation and were 
inspired to do their part in helping pre- 
serve this fascinating piece of American 
history. Today the Jaynes work alongside 
dozens of other dedicated volunteers 
from the Comstock Foundation and are 
led by Executive Director Steven Saylor 
and board members Donald and Elaine 


Bergstrom. 

Mrs. Jayne and her husband are espe- 
cially interested in the stamp mill at the 
Donovan site in Silver City, which is 
owned today by the Comstock Foundation 
and historically important because of its 


advancements in perfecting cya- 
nide and zinc processing. Led by 
the Bergstoms, the ore stamps 
are under repair and—with 
hard work and good luck—will 
be operational sometime in 
2021. The original mill, called 
the Kelsey Mill, dates to 1860 
and has had several owners, the 
last being William Donovan Jr., 
who operated it through 1959. 
The Jaynes recently restored 
the 1860s stone foundation and 
took special care in preserving significant 
historic details. 

Together, the Jaynes also helped rebuild 
a crumbling furnace that dated to the 
1890s. “It has been rebuilt more than once 
over time as it burned out during the retort 
process,” Mrs. Jayne explained. Furnaces 
such as this one were used in the smelting, 
or retort, process to remove the worth- 
less material, known as gangue, from ore. 
The furnace at Donovan Mill was used to 
remove mercury from amalgam. 
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Left to right: Ore stamps undergoing restoration; the completed furnace at Donovan Mill 
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ETS ith, one of her 
restored fireplaces atthe 
Gould and Curry Mansidr 


For this rebuild, Mrs. Jayne researched 
the type of furnace used at the mill before 
creating a plan of action. The team priori- 
tized the gathering and usage of materials 
from around the area, including bricks 
from the mill and an old building site 
nearby. Some items needed to be pur- 
chased from a local masonry yard. Once 
the materials were gathered, the team 
cleaned and relaid the bricks; mortared 
and tooled all of the joints; and secured 
the furnace for years to come. All in all, 
the project took 10 days to complete. 

Mrs. Jayne was a masonry contractor 
for many years, and this type ofhands-on 
project sits perfectly within her wheel- 
house, commencing with her work at the 
Gould and Curry Mansion in Virginia 
City and now the Donovan Mill. When 
not devoting hours to the Comstock 
Foundation, Mrs. Jayne also volunteers 
her time at the University of Nevada at 
Reno as a history researcher. Really, it’s 
an ideal pairing: she says there is always 
more to learn with historic preservation 
projects, and she adores the research 
process. © 
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Southern Home 


allie Peyton Fessenden willed her mid-19th century 

home in Lebanon, Tenn., to the History Associates of 

Wilson County in 1983, stipulating that it be opened 

as a museum for the use and benefit of the people 

of Wilson County. Mrs. Fessenden was widowed for 
30 years at the time of her death, and her house had fallen into 
disrepair, similar to other historic Lebanon homes. “A group of 
preservation-minded citizens saw the Fite-Fessenden House 
as a good chance to preserve at least one of these homes,” said 
Alexa Moscardelli, an associate member of Margaret Gaston 
Chapter, Lebanon, Tenn., and member of John Benson Chapter 
in Hartwell, Ga. 

Dr. James Fite, grandson of Revolutionary War soldier Leonard 
Fite, built the two-story, Federal-style home shortly after pur- 
chasing the plot in 1869. Dr. Fite lived there with his wife, Emma, 
and their three children, Albert, Margaret and Marie. Margaret 
opened a school for elementary school-age children in the house 
in 1891, which she operated until she married her second husband 
in 1917. Virginia Wooten then relocated her preparatory school to 
the house, which remained open until 1920. W.H. Fessenden, who 
operated the Fessenden Coal Company in Lebanon, purchased 
the house in the 1920s, and he moved into the house with his 
wife, Sallie Peyton Fessenden. W.H. Fessenden passed away in 
195], and Sallie remained in the house until her death in 1983. 

The Fite-Fessenden House underwent significant alterations 
through the years, including the addition of Greek Revival and 
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Margaret Gaston Chapter, Lebanon, 
Tenn., shares a close relationship with the 
Fite-Fessenden House. The chapter began 
holding its monthly meetings at the Fite- 
Fessenden House after Chapter Regent 
Judy Sullivan visited the house in June 2018. 
Since then, the chapter has supported the 
History Associates of Wilson County and has 
co-sponsored Fite-Fessenden events with 
other area groups. 

In 2017, the chapter also found, restored 
and rededicated the DAR fountain that had 
been missing for many years. Margaret 
Gaston Chapter originally dedicated the 
fountain in 1926. 


Italianate elements in the late 19th century. The 
two-story porch was also enclosed during this 
period. Subsequent restorations added or moved 
doors and windows, and the original flooring was 
replaced throughout the house except in the sec- 
ond-floor bedrooms. A major restoration in the 1980s replaced 
the original walnut staircase; however, since then only essential 
maintenance has been performed. 

The funds from a DAR Historic Preservation Grant, sponsored 
by Margaret Gaston Chapter, helped replace and restore many 
of the wooden elements on the front elevation of the house. The 
shutters were replaced with exact replicas; the lintels above 
the windows and the windowsills were scraped, sanded and 
repainted, as were the front door and the sidelights—a painstak- 
ingly slow project taking weeks to complete. 

History Associates of Wilson County plans to renovate the 
remaining three sides of the house, including repointing brick- 
work and repainting the interior rooms. The most ambitious goal 
is to enlarge the bathroom and convert the garage space into a 
commercial catering kitchen. 

“Fite-Fessenden House is poised to become a major community 
attraction again, thanks to the combined efforts of diverse groups 
all working toward a common goal,” Ms. Moscardelli said. “Never 
has the old saying been more true: ‘Good things are accomplished 
when nobody cares who gets the credit.” © 


The DAR Historic Preservation Grants program invites public charity 
501(c)(3) organizations to apply for matching fund grants to support 
worthwhile local projects related to historic preservation, For more details on 
applying for a DAR Historic Preservation Grant, visit www.dar.org/grants 
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Inaugurations 


On the cusp of another btestlental Recs Rion we wy 
fitting to take a brief look at the origins of the cerem ny | 


and its associated traditions. Despite all the pomp an 
ae the only inaugural reduirements set, fort 
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George Washington is inaugurated as 
the firstpresidentot the United States at 
Federal wane New York on April 30, 1789. 


12 Daughters of the American Revolution 
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The second inauguration 
of President Theodore 
Roosevelt, Washington,D.C. __ 


— The Oath — 


Article Il, Section 1, Clause 8 of the Constitution mandates 
the oath: I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faith- 
fully execute the Office of President of the United States, and 
will to the best of my Ability, preserve, protect and defend the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Every incoming president from Franklin D. Roosevelt 
through Donald Trump has added “So help me God” to the 
end of the oath, which is usually administered by the chief 
justice of the Supreme Court. During Barack Obama's first 
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assassination of John F. Kennedy; and Gerald Ford in 1974, 
after the resignation of Richard Nixon. 


— Hand on the Bible ... or Not — 


George Washington started the tradition of placing a hand 
on a Bible for the swearing-in at his first inauguration, at 
Federal Hall in New York City. Organizers had to borrow a 
Bible from the nearby Masonic Lodge at the last minute after 
discovering they had forgotten to bring one. 

John Quincy Adams, in 1825, used a law book rather than 


inauguration on January 20, 2009, Chief Justice John Roberts 
inadvertently said the word “faithfully” out of sequence, plac- 


ing it after “United States.” So the oath 
was readministered the next day, “out 
of an abundance of caution.” 


— The Date — 


George Washington became the 
first commander in chief of the United 
States on March 4, 1789, but was not 
sworn in until April 30. From then on, 
inaugurations were held March 4 until 
the ratification of the 20th Amendment 
on January 23, 1933, moved the date 
to January 20. If that date falls on 
a Sunday, the president is sworn in 
privately that day, with the public cer- 
emony held the next day. 

There have been nine emergency 
inaugurations: John Tyler in 1841, after 
the death of William Henry Harrison; 
Millard Fillmore, in 1850, after the 
death of Zachary Taylor; Andrew 
Johnson in 1865, after the assassina- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln; Chester A. 
Arthur in 1881, after the death of James 
A. Garfield; Theodore Roosevelt in 
1901, after the assassination of William 
McKinley; Calvin Coolidge in 1923, 
after the death of Warren G. Harding; 
Harry S. Truman in 1945, after the 
death of Franklin D. Roosevelt; 

Lyndon B. Johnson in 1963, after the 


a Bible, and Theodore Roosevelt in 1901 took the oath with 
merely an uplifted hand. * 
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“Patriotism is not a short frenzied 

burst of emotion, but the long and 

steady dedication of a lifetime.” 
-Thomas Jefferson 


Educating young citizens in true patriotism 
and love of country for over 125 years! 


JOIN US TODAY! WWW.NSCAR.ORG 
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Memorable Moments in 
Inaugural History 


Word count: George Washington’s 
135-word inaugural address in 1793 is, 
to date, the shortest. At the other end 
of the spectrum was William Henry 
Harrison’s 8,445-word oration in 1841, 
which took an hour and 45 minutes to 
deliver. Ironically, Harrison’s term was 
the shortest, as he died a month after 
taking office. Legend attributes his 
death to pneumonia contracted after 
he refused to wear an overcoat, hat or 
gloves on the wet and freezing inaugural 
day, but more recent research indicates 
tainted drinking water was the most 
likely cause. 


Among the people: Both Thomas 
Jefferson in 1801 and Jimmy Carter 
in 1977, in an effort to be seen as the 
“people’s president,” chose to walk at 
the head of their inaugural parades. 


Free to march: When Abraham Lincoln 
was inaugurated for the second time, in 
1865, he invited African-Americans to 


Abraham Lincoln's 
|, inaugural parade 
\ <a; : 


bons as a 


march in the inaugural parade for the 
first time. 


Technological firsts: James Polk’s 1845 
inauguration was the first to be covered 
by telegraph. James Buchanan’s in 1857 
was the first known to be photographed. 
In 1925, Calvin Coolidge’s inaugura- 
tion was the first broadcast nationally 
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James Buchanan's inauguration 
by radio. Herbert Hoover’s in 1929 was 
the first recorded by a talking newsreel. 
Harry S. Truman’s in 1949 was the first 
televised, and Bill Clinton’s inaugural 
ceremony, in 1993, was the first to be 
broadcast live on the internet. 


Milestone for women: The only woman 
to have sworn ina U.S. president was 
Judge Sarah T. Hughes, a federal judge 
who swore in Lyndon Johnson aboard 
Air Force One at Love Field in Dallas 
after Kennedy was assassinated. 


The wild side: Andrew Jackson’s post- 
inaugural reception at the White House 
in 1829, attended by 20,000 people, got 
so rowdy that he had to escape through 
a window. There were reports of broken 
furniture, bloody noses and fainting 
ladies. Lincoln’s vice president, Andrew 
Johnson, was visibly intoxicated when 
he took his oath of office in 1865, having 
drunk three tumblers of whiskey to calm 
his nerves and ease the symptoms of 
typhoid fever. Dwight D. Eisenhower's 
inaugural parade in 1953 included the 
president being lassoed by cowboy and 
roper Montie Montana. 


Anational emblem: For his inaugural 
luncheon in 2005, President George 
W. Bush used the bronze eagle lec- 
tern owned by the NSDAR. President 
Barack Obama also borrowed the 
lectern in 2009 and 2013. The lec- 
tern’s plaque reads: “Presented to the 
NSDAR for Continental Memorial 
Hall by the Flintlock and Powderhorn 
Chapter of Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
April 17, 1905.” * 
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] i of Huntingdon and an admirer of publish an entire book. John Wheatley, 
Rem a rka ble Whitefield. Hastings sent the elegy to knowing she would face opposition 

° pai.cune newspapers in London, where it was from people who believed she lacked 
Life of ‘it hha | i is reprinted multiple times. the intellect, gathered a group of 
: i a Wheatley continued writing poems, respected citizens in Boston, including 


Whe at ley and by the early 1770s she had enough to Continued on page 16 


n July 11, 1761, a slave 

ship named Phillis 

arrived in Boston. On 

that day, John Wheatley, 

a successful merchant in Soo 
Boston, purchased a young girl from FamilyTreeDNA 
Gambia, Africa, and named her Phillis, 
after the vessel she arrived on. As was 
custom in those times, she was given the 
surname of Wheatley. * 

The Wheatley family quickly discov- B VY 

ered that Phillis was an exceptionally eg l n O U r 
bright child, and began to teach her how 
to read and write. Within 16 months D N A J 
of arriving in America, she could read O U r n ey 
the Bible, British literature, and Greek 
and Latin classics, and she also studied 
geography, according to the National Explore the world of DNA and 


Women’s History Muesum (NWHM). learn more about your ancestry 
This type of education was rare. A few 

slave owners taught their slaves to read 

the Bible, but few received the extensive Get started at FamilyTreeDNA 

education that Phillis Wheatley did. 

At the age of 14, Wheatley began writ- 
ing poetry, publishing her first poem in 
1767. However, it was an elegiac poem 
written for George Whitefield, an evan- 
gelical minister from England who died 
unexpectedly in Massachusetts, that put 
Wheatley in the spotlight in 1770. In it, 
she wrote, 


ADVERTISEMENT 


“He pray’d that grace in every heart 
might dwell: 

He long’d to see America excell; 

He charg’d its youth to let the grace 
divine 

Arise, and in their future actions 
shine” 


Newspapers in major cities includ- 
ing Boston, New York and Philadelphia 
published the poem, and it caught the 
attention of Selina Hastings, Countess 
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Discover the meaning behind 
some of the DAR chapters’ 
unique names. 


Lake Minnetonka Chapter, Wayzata, 
Minn., organized on October 8, 2005, 
serves the area west of the Twin Cities 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul. The chapter 
is named for the lake near where many 
of its members reside. “Minnetonka” 
originates from Dakota words meaning 


“Big Water” (minne is water; tonka is big 
or great). Though not the largest lake in 
the state, its proximity to the Twin Cities 
makes it one of the best-known. The lake 
covers 14,528 acres or 21.6 square miles, 
with a total shoreline of 125 miles. 

The Lake Minnetonka headwaters 
flow into Minnehaha Creek, which 
means “Laughing Waters.” The creek 
feeds Minnehaha Falls, flowing thence 
to the mighty Mississippi River. 


Hannah Weston Chapter, Machias, 
Maine, was organized on February 12, 
1901, and named for a heroine of the 
Battle of the Margaretta in Machias 
Bay on June 11-12, 1775. One of the 
first naval battles of the American 
Revolution, it was also known as the 
“Lexington of the seas.” The assault 
involved men of the settlement against 
two British cutters that had arrived 
in the bay seeking lumber to build 
barracks in Boston, The British also 
demanded that the town’s liberty pole 
be taken down. Accounts from the 
battle describe how a local 
woman, Hannah Weston, 
the wife of Josiah Weston, 
gathered 30-40 pounds of 
powder, lead and even sil- 


Hannah and her sister-in- 
law, Rebecca, walked many 
miles through woods to 
deliver the much-needed 
materials for bullets to the 
patriots at Machias. Both 
women were rewarded with 
12 yards of camlet (a strong woven fab- 
ric) for their courageous actions. 


Cora Stickney Harper Chapter, Fort 
Pierce, Fla., organized June 19, 1914, 
was originally planned to be named 
Aiseehatchee, meaning “river of the 
deer people.” Cora Harper worked to 
organize a DAR chapter in Fort Pierce 
in 1913, She was a member of Miami 
Chapter and was appointed Organizing 


verware from her neighbors. 


The Remarkable Life 
of Phillis Wheatley 


Continued from page 15 


the governor and John Hancock, 

to vouch for the intellect of Phillis 
and the authenticity of her poems. 
Despite this, no publisher in the 
Colonies was interested in the 
book of poems, and the Countess of 
Huntingdon offered to finance the 
book in England. 

At the age of 20, Wheatley became 
the first African-American (and the 
second woman) to publish a book 
of poems, when Poems on Various 
Subjects, Religious and Moral was 
published in September 1773. In the 
first year, it was reprinted mul- 
tiple times in London, though an 
American edition was not issued 
until 1786, notes the NWHM. 

Shortly after her book of poems 
was published, Wheatley was eman- 


Minnehaha was made famous in Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow’s poem “The 
Song of Hiawatha.” 

The 1880s were the glory days of Lake 
Minnetonka. Drawn by the cool sum- 
mers and alluring atmosphere, visitors 
traveled up the Mississippi and then by 
railroad to Wayzata or Excelsior, where 
steamboats transported guests to plush 
hotels. Now a residential area, the lake is 
popular for outdoor activities like boat- 
ing, sailing and fishing. 


Regent by Florida State Regent Glenville 
Fissell. Through Harper’s tireless efforts, 
the required number of ladies signed the 
chapter register on June 14, 1914. Harper 
died on November 1, 1914, the same year 
the charter was accepted. The sense of 
personal loss was so great that at the 
November 1914 chapter meeting, the 
newly formed chapter voted to change 
the name from Aiseehatchee to Cora 
Stickney Harper to permanently honor 
its founder. * 


cipated. She married John Peters, 

a free Black man from Boston, in 

1778 and had three children, none of 

whom survived. She continued writ- 

ing poetry, though efforts to publish 

a second book did not succeed. 
Wheatley died in December 1784, 

as a result of complications from 

childbirth, and she is believed to 

be buried in an unmarked grave 

in Copp’s Hill Burying Ground in 

Boston. * 
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* THIS YEAR LOOK TO THE FUTURE OF DAR. 
Ensure that we are able to continue our essential 
work promoting patriotism, preserving American 
history, and educating tomorrow’s leaders by 
making a planned gift to the DAR General Fund. 


Your planned gift may qualify you for Founders 
Club credit and your support will safeguard our 


mission for generations to come. 


Daughters of the American Revolution 


G~ HOW AN ESTATE GIFT WORKS 

N j Create a will or trust leaving part of 

: your estate to family and part to DAR. 
You can also give a specific amount of 
cash, securities or property. 


Learn about how you can 
support the DAR General Fund 
with a planned gift by visiting 
our complimentary resource 
library online today at 


plannedgiving.dar.org. 
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/ Historic Homes / 


nown as North Carolina’s most significant Colonial home and 
one of the finest examples of Jacobean architecture south of 
Connecticut, the Cupola House has stood watch over Edenton 
Bay for more than 260 years. Built in 1758 by British land agent 
Francis Corbin, the home has undergone many evolutions, from a grand 
reception area where land grants were doled out to Colonists to a beloved 


family home for nearly 
acentury and a half to 

a storied treasure that 
inspired a community to 
band together to rescue 
it from ruin. 


By Emily McMackin Dye 
Photography by Kip Shaw 


Located on the banks of the Albemarle 
Sound and anchored in the heart of 
Edenton’s vibrant downtown, the Cupola 
House is one of two National Historic 
Landmarks in the town. Another is 
the Georgian-style Chowan County 
Courthouse, built in 1767 with funds raised 
by Declaration of Independence signer 
Joseph Hewes. 

“We have many historic homes and buildings here with 
wonderful stories, but the Cupola House is special because it 
still seems to be so alive,” said Gay Chatham, president of the 
Cupola House Association and national vice chair of NSDAR’s 
Southeastern Division of the Historic Preservation Committee. 
“The home is rich in heritage and history, and it reveals more and 
more as time goes by.” (For more on Mrs. Chatham, see page 6.) 


A Grand Showplace 

Incorporated in 1722, Edenton was home to North Carolina's 
first Colonial capital until 1743 and future luminaries, includ- 
ing Declaration of Independence signers Hewes and Dr. Hugh 
Williamson in addition to James Iredell, associate justice of the 
first U.S. Supreme Court. It also boasted one of the East Coast's 
most popular shipping ports, exporting lumber, fish, cotton, tar 
and corn to Britain, the West Indies and other Colonies. 

In 1744, English-born Corbin arrived in the colony to serve as 
land agent for John Carteret, Earl of Granville, the last ofa group 
of Englishmen known as the Lords Proprietors who acquired 
much of modern-day North Carolina from King Charles IL. 


~ 
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Corbin built the two-and-a-half-story Cupola House less as a 
residency and more as a showplace for conducting business on 
Lord Granville’s behalf. Named for its striking octagonal cupola, 
the home featured a center hall plan with reflection parlors on 
both sides. Rooms contained intricate Georgian woodwork, elabo- 
rate fireplaces and stately furniture meant to impress Colonists 
with the grandeur and power of the Crown. 

The second story, which served as Corbin’s living quarters, 
was constructed with an overhang jetty, a feature rare in homes 
outside of New England. A winding staircase from the second 
floor led to the cupola, where Corbin kept a calculating eye out 
for ships sailing into Edenton so he could tax them for the king. 

Surrounding the home were pleasure gardens filled with flow- 
ers as well as herbs, vegetables and an orchard, which conveyed 
the opulence and sophistication Corbin wanted to project to 
visitors. For all its magnificence, Corbin occupied the Cupola 
House only briefly. A year after construction, he was dismissed 
from his position after being suspected of inflating and pocketing 
fees intended for Lord Granville. Though the accusations were 
never proven, Corbin and his wife left Edenton a few vears later, 
moving to a plantation near Wilmington, where he died in 1767. 
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From a Cherished Home 
to a Place in Peril 


The Cupola House sat vacant for a decade 
until prominent physician Dr. Samuel 
Dickinson purchased it in 1777. A Connecticut 
native, Dickinson moved to Edenton after 
attending medical school in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, and marrying Elizabeth Penelope 
Eelbeck Ormond, the educated daughter of 
a wealthy planter. 

Edenton was a hotbed of revolt and resis- 
tance to the Crown, and the Dickinsons were 
fervent Patriots. Samuel served on Edenton’s 
Committee of Safety, which implemented 


trade boycotts endorsed by the Continental A —— 


Congress and organized the local militia. 
Elizabeth was the niece of activist Penelope Barker, who staged 
the 1774 Edenton Tea Party, the first female-led political demon- 
stration in America. Elizabeth was one of 51 women who signed 
the Edenton Tea Party resolutions, which pledged to boycott 
British imports and support the state’s provincial congress. 

The Dickinsons and their descendants remained in the Cupola 
House for 141 years. Their daughter Penny inherited the home 
and lived there with her husband, Nathaniel Bond, a mercantile 
agent, and their six children. After the 1819 economic crash, the 
family’s fortune began to decline and all but vanished by the late 
1800s. Penny’s daughters, all spinsters, opened a school in the 
parlor for a short time and took in boarders to generate income. 
But by 1918, the home had fallen into disrepair, and the last sur- 
viving family member, Matilda “Tilly” Bond, was forced to sell 
furniture and family treasures to pay off debts. 

When an antique dealer approached Bond about selling the 
woodwork on the first and second floors, along with the stair- 
case and front and back doors, she agreed to the transaction. 


a es 


The home's 
Colonial Revival 
Gardens replicate 
the flower and 
herb gardens that 
bloomed around 
the Cupola House 
in the 18th century. 
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But Edenton residents were outraged when they saw the 
disassembled woodwork being taken from the house and loaded 
onto arailroad car. A group of citizens hastily formed the Cupola 
House Association, North Carolina's first preservation society 
created to save a historic home. Though the downstairs wood- 
work had already been sold to the Brooklyn Museum in New 
York, where it is displayed today, the association bought the 
rest of the interior back and purchased the home, restoring its 
dilapidated exterior and opening a museum upstairs and a tea 
room and public library downstairs. 


Reviving the Cupola House 
and Gardens 

Eventually the group raised enough funds to reclaim the 
original property and gardens, much of which had been sold 
to commercial developers, and reproduce the sold woodwork. 
A local artisan traveled to the Brooklyn Museum to measure the 
downstairs paneling, and townsfolk worked together to rep- 
licate it. The association opened the entire home 
as a museum in 1966 and began working to revive 
its overgrown gardens, which had been marred by 
decades of neglect and development. 

A Colonial Williamsburg landscape artist rede- 
signed the gardens based on a 1769 Edenton map 
drawn by surveyist C.J. Sauthier. Volunteers 
including the late Frances Inglis, a leading Edenton 
preservationist, headed up the restoration of the 
herb and flower gardens, which include 18th-cen- 
tury heirloom plants. 

Today, the association’s passion and vision for 
the Cupola House have transformed it back into 
the grand home of its time. Using documentation 
from Corbin’s estate, the association has arranged 
the first floor to look exactly as it did in 1758 and 
works to ensure furnishings are appropriate to the 
period and region. 
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The Cupola 
House and 
Colonial Revival 
Gardens 

408 South Broad Street, 


Edenton, NC 27932 
www.cupolahouse.org 


Home tours are free and open 
to the public on Sundays from 
12 to3 p.m. 


Gardens are open daily from 9 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 


If you go: Be sure to pick up 
a copy of the Cupola House’s 
activity book for children, written by Daughters in the Edenton 
Tea Party Chapter and funded with support from the NSDAR. 


“We have a treasure trove of documents on the house, and 
original furnishings are constantly being returned to us,” Mrs. 
Chatham said. 

Recently a couple brought back a Jeffersonian-era mirror 
featuring a painting of George Washington that hung in the 
Cupola House for a century before it came into their fam- 
ily’s possession. Other original items include the Dickinsons’ 
porcelain tea set, Penelope Barker’s iron sugar melter, a 
Chippendale mirror with sconces, and family portraits. One 
of the few items Bond never sold, a1750 grandfather clock Dr. 
Dickinson bought in London, sits in the hallway where it has 
kept time for more than two centuries. 

With no major additions to the home since its construction, 
touring the Cupola House is like stepping back into the 18th 
century. 

“It’s not a static museum; it’s a living, breathing thing,” Mrs. 
Chatham said. “It was built during a time when America was 
being created, and it reflects the endurance of Colonial archi- 
tecture, family and the history of Edenton.” 

The windows in the Cupola House even bear the marks 
of the children who lived there. With her mother’s diamond 
ring, young Sarah Bond etched out this note to future visitors: 
“When this you see, remember me.” 


A Labor of Love 


In the gardens, visitors can explore medicinal plants Dr. 
Dickinson may have used in his practice and see the spot where 
he was originally buried before his remains were moved to a 
family graveyard. Volunteers still gather in the gardens every 
Wednesday morning to tend to fragrant beds of roses, tulips, 
irises and jonquils. 
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Clockwise: The Cupola House 
boasts a trove of original artifacts; a 
portrait of Edenton Tea Party activist 
Penelope Barker graces an elaborate 
fireplace in the home; the Cupola 
House Association sponsors cultural 
events at the home, from period 
music to art exhibits in the gardens. 


“The gardens have been such a sanctuary, especially 
during the pandemic,” Mrs. Chatham said. “They are con- 
stantly changing, and so beautiful and serene.” 

The Cupola House receives no federal or state funding, but 
depends entirely on the support of the Edenton community, 
many of whom are DAR members. 

Membership continues to grow in the association, which hosts 
fundraising events and a speaker series to educate locals about 
North Carolina and Colonial history. The group recently raised 
funds for a craftsman to reproduce several Edenton chairs, a local 
architectural treasure listed among items in Corbin’s estate. 

“People still recognize the beauty and rarity of the Cupola 
House—and they want to protect it,” said Mrs. Chatham, a mem- 
ber of Major Benjamin May Chapter, Farmville, N.C. “There is not 
another historic home like it in the South.” © 
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A look into the Freemasons’ 
architectural legacy 


By Annelise Jolley 


f the 56 signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, scholars believe 
that at least eight belonged to the 
Masons, also known as Freemasons. 
The world’s oldest fraternal organiza- 
tion, Freemasonry traces its roots to 
medieval Europe, where it first took 
shape as a guild for stonemasons. It 
eventually evolved into a society in which members were 
linked by a code of ethics and Enlightenment ideals of liberty 
and autonomy. 

Freemasonry arrived in Colonial America by way of Great 
Britain in the first half of the 18th century. Its members helped 
lay the foundation of American architecture by erecting some 
of the country’s most iconic structures, including the National 
Cathedral in Washington, D.C. Notable Masons include George 
Washington (who reached the society’s highest level known 
as a Master Mason), Benjamin Franklin, Winston Churchill, 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, Mark Twain, Oscar Wilde and 
Franklin Roosevelt. 

Evidence of the Freemasons’ presence—and architectural 
legacy—persists in the form of Masonic lodges and temples 
scattered across the United States, each designed with a unique 
vision. Today these lodges serve as fraternal meeting spaces 
and event venues. Their symbols are familiar to anyone who 
has passed by: The square and compass, the level and plumb 
rule all hark back to the society’s past as a guild of builders. 

Catch a glimpse of the compelling, not-so-secret fraternal 
organization by traveling to some of the nation’s most lauded 
Masonic lodges and architectural sites. 


KING SOLOMON’S LODGE NO. 7 
Woodbury, Conn. 


King Solomon's Lodge No. 7 is one of the oldest New England 
Masonic temples in continuous use. Since 1838, the striking white- 
columned building has presided over Woodbury’s main street from 
a rocky outcrop. The Masons of King Solomon’s Lodge No. 7 are 
said to have picked the location to protect their privacy and easily 
spot would-be eavesdroppers. 

The lodge received its first charter in 1765. At the onset of the 
American Revolution, many of the lodge’s members served in the 
Patriot army. In 1838, the fraternal organization purchased the land 
on which the present temple stands, erecting the front section of the 
building the following year. The temple underwent expansion in 
1866, and in the 1970s the Masons added a banquet hall for events. 

One feature of note can be found in the interior “Lodge Room,’ at 
the altar purchased from a local church. On the altar are four horns, 
one at each corner. These horns were presented to the Masons by a 
man named Stephen Atwood and come from Merino rams imported 
from Spain. Their symbolism can be traced to the first Tabernacle 
as described in the Bible: “And he made the horns thereof on the 
four corners of it” (Exodus 38:2, King James Version). 

In 2015, King Solomon's Lodge No. 7 celebrated a partial comple- 
tion of the temple’s renovation, including the addition of a new 
roof and siding. 
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THE HOUSE OF THE TEMPLE 
Washington, D.C. 


In 1911, Freemason and Grand Commander James D. 
Richardson hired architect John Russell Pope to build a 
new temple in Washington, D.C. Richardson’s vision was to 
create a structure of such beauty and opulence that Masons 
around the world would revere it. 

The talented young Pope was a natural choice for an 
architect. Though the House of the Temple was his first 
commission in the city, he would go on to design other 
Washington, D.C., landmarks such as DAR Constitution 
Hall, the National Gallery of Art, the National Archives 
and the Jefferson Memorial. The 36-year-old Pope fol- 
lowed Richardson’s instructions to design the House of 
the Temple “as magnificent as art and money can make 
it”” modeling the structure after the Tomb of Mausolus at 
Halicarnassus in Turkey. 

The House of the Temple was completed in 1915. The 
following year, the London Architectural Review celebrated 
the lodge for reaching “the high-water mark of achieve- 
ment in that newer interpretation of the Classic style with 
which modern American architecture is closely identified.” 

Inside, Greek and Egyptian designs are carved in marble. The temple library was one 
of the first public libraries in Washington, D.C., and contains one of the largest collections 
of texts related to Scottish poet and Freemason Robert Burns. Burns is considered to be 
the Poet Laureate of Masonry, and a library bearing his name resides inside the temple. 
The Americanism Museum offers another fascinating glimpse into the past, showcasing 
relics from Colonial times as well as items from NASA that traveled to the moon. 
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Library inside the 
House of the Temple 


24 Daughters of the American Revolution 


SCOTTISH RITE CATHEDRAL 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Scottish Rite Cathedral in Indianapolis, Ind., 
is the largest hall ever built for Scottish Rite Masons, 
a division of Freemasonry focused on supporting 
education and the arts. It was once named one of 
the seven most beautiful buildings in the world by 
the International Association of Architects. Today 
the cathedral serves as both a Masonic Lodge and an 
event venue and is recognized as a National Historic 
Landmark. 

Architect George T. Schreiber—also a Mason— 
designed the cathedral, which was built from 
1927-1929, in the Gothic style. The project filled 
120 semitrailer trucks of cut Indiana limestone. 
When it was finished, the interior proved to be just 
as magnificent as the exterior. A 2,500-pound bronze 
chandelier hangs in the ballroom. The cathedral’s 
central tower, known as the “Singing Tower,” reaches 
212 feet into the sky and houses a 54-bell carillon— 
once the largest in the country. 

Even the cathedral’s dimensions are significant: 
All are evenly divisible by three and many are mul- 
tiples of 33, symbolizing Christ’s age when he died 
and the highest level a Mason can reach. 
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MASONS’ HALL 
Richmond, Va. 


Masons’ Hall is one of the most historically significant 
buildings in Richmond. Completed in 1787, it is one of the old- 
est continuously operating Masonic building in the country, 
having withstood centuries of war, age, economic instability 
and weather. 

Founding father, native Virginian and Grand Master 
Edmund Randolph oversaw the temple’s construction. 
Randolph is remembered today as the country’s first attor- 
ney general. During his life, he also served as governor of 
Virginia and the second secretary of state under President 
George Washington. After its construction, Masons’ Hall 
housed gatherings of Virginia delegates to the Constitutional 
Convention (Randolph was one). The temple also served as 
the first office of John Marshall, the longest-serving chief 
justice of the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Throughout the 19th century, Masons’ Hall played host 
to a range of historic events and characters. The structure 
served as a hospital during the War of 1812. Records show 
that Marquis de Lafayette visited Masons’ Hall with his son 
in 1824; the two were even made honorary members. In 
April 1865, Union soldiers saved the hall from destruction 
amid riots and looting. For decades, Masons’ Hall offered 
sanctuary to persecuted religious groups who were unable 
to conduct services elsewhere. The hall is even said to have 
hosted the final performance of actress Eliza Poe, Edgar Allan 
Poe’s mother. 

Today Masons’ Hall is open for private tours to anyone who 
wishes to step back in time and recall the significant events 
that have taken place within its walls. © 
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esort towns and conserva- 
tion don’t typically go hand 
in hand—but Milford, Pa., 
is not your average small 
town. Its influence belies 
its size: a home for arts and culture, it 
hosts annual film and music festivals 
and consistently tops travel guides as 
one of “The Coolest Small Towns” in the 
country. The town’s symmetrical layout, 
gardens and Victorian architecture lend 
it a picturesque appeal. Yet all of this only 
scratches the surface of Milford’s story. 
The historic village, a resort destination 
in the Gilded Age, is also the birthplace 
of the American conservation movement. 

Seated above the Delaware River and 
founded in 1796, Milford was designed 
to reflect the nation’s former capital 
of Philadelphia. It grew in popularity 
throughout the 19th and early 20th centu- 
ries, hosting resort visitors who arrived in 
the summertime thanks to railroad travel. 
The town also earned a reputation as a 
year-round trading center. Today, you can 


26 Daughters of the American Revolution 


find more than 400 of the town’s struc- 
tures listed on the National Register of 
Historic Places. 

By visiting historical landmarks such as 
the late conservationist Gifford Pinchot’s 
estate, the Columns Museum 
and Delaware Water Gap 
National Recreation Area, 
residents and _ tour- 
ists alike can immerse 
themselves in the sto- 
ries that have shaped 
present-day Milford. 


THE FATHEROF = \ 
AMERICAN 
FORESTRY 
Friend to President 
Theodore Roosevelt and the 
first chief of the U.S. Forest Service, 
Gifford Pinchot is one of Milford’s most 
celebrated residents. (Read more about 
Pinchot in the July/August 2020 issue.) 
The father of American forestry and con- 
servation grew up exploring the woods 


Gifford Pinchot 


around Milford and his family’s estate. 
His father, who had grown increasingly 
disturbed by unsustainable logging prac- 
tices in America, encouraged Pinchot to 
pursue forestry after he graduated from 

Yale. “I had no more conception of 
what it meant to be a forester 
than the man in the moon,” 
he said. “But at least a for- 
ester worked in the woods 
and with the woods. My 
father’s suggestion settled 
the question in favor of 
forestry.” 

Atthe time, no American 
university offered forestry 
courses, so Pinchot traveled 
to France in 1900 to study his 
passion. Upon returning home he 
developed a lengthy resume of accom- 
plishments. He founded the Yale School 
of Forestry with his brother, guided 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s 
Forest Service and formed the American 
Society of Foresters. He went on to serve 
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for 12 years as the first chief of the U.S. 
Forest Service and was elected twice 
as Pennsylvania’s governor. During his 
tenure as Forest Service chief, Pinchot 
tripled the nation’s forest reserves. He 


Rinchot-Sum House 


parks as a social good, recognizing both 
their beauty and their material resources. 

Pinchot brought issues of conserva- 
tion to public attention and established 
the ongoing approach of “wise use” for 
public land. He promoted the sustainable 
enjoyment and use of natural resources to 
preserve public land for future genera- 
tions. “The purpose of conservation,” he 
wrote, is “the greatest good to the greatest 
number of people for the longest time.” 
This philosophy continues to shape con- 
servation to this day. 

At the Grey Towers National Historic 
Site, Pinchot’s vision lives on. Built in 
1886 by his parents, James and Mary, 
Grey Towers was often the site of gather- 
ings and parties that promoted Pinchot’s 
political, social and ecological ideals. The 
family donated the ancestral home and 


Clockwise from top: In 1886, Grey Towers was built by Gifford Pinchot's parents, James and 
Mary Pinchot, to be a summer home (the Pinchot family donated Grey Towers, and its bustling 
102 acres, to the U.S. Forest Service in 1963); a close-up of a blue sidewalk paver design 
at the Grey Towers National Historic Site; the exterior of the Bait Box at Grey Towers 
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its surrounding land to the U.S. Forest 
Service in 1963. 

Today Grey Towers continues the 
Pinchot family’s legacy of hospitality 
and conservation through conferences, 
art events, tours and education. Guests 
can enjoy guided tours of the ancestral 
home, as well as the surrounding gar- 
dens, or wander along the surrounding 
hiking trails. The staff hosts educational 
programming for all ages and invites 
conservation groups to use the space for 
gatherings. 


STEP BACK IN TIME 
AT THE COLUMNS MUSEUM 

In the center of Milford stands an 
imposing white building with a col- 
umned facade. This is the aptly named 
Columns Museum, home to the Pike 
County Historical Society. The mansion, 
built in 1904 in the neoclassical style, con- 
tains 22 rooms. It originally served as the 
summer home of Dennis McLaughlin, an 
Irish business magnate from New Jersey. 

Today the Columns Museum hosts 
exhibitions that invite visitors to explore 


28 Daughters of the American Revolution 


facets of Milford and Pike County history. 
Displays range from vintage clothing to 
a collection of World War II posters to 
the Hiawatha—an original 19th-century 
stagecoach built during the late 1840s 
or early 1850s. One exhibit pays trib- 
ute to Chief Thundercloud, the famous 
American Indian who is thought to be the 
model for the Buffalo nickel and who was 
born in Pike County. And, of course, you 
will also find a tribute to Gifford Pinchot. 


A sign welcoming residents and 
visitors into historic Milford 


. 


PRESTON EHRLER 


But there’s one exhibit in particular 
that draws visitors to the Columns: the 
Lincoln Flag. The museum houses the 
36-star American Flag that hung over the 
presidential box in Ford’s Theatre, where 
President Lincoln sat on the night of his 
assassination. After he was shot, stage 
manager Thomas Gourlay rushed to the 
president's aid. Gourlay is thought to have 
pulled the flag from the box and placed 
it under Lincoln's head. Gourlay eventu- 
ally passed the flag on to his daughter, 
who moved to Milford after marriage. 
Her son donated the historic piece to the 
Pike County Historical Society in 195+. 
Traces of Lincoln's blood are still visible 
on the fabric. 


A NATURAL ESCAPE 

Pinchot’s vision for the ongoing con- 
servation of American land also flourishes 
at the Delaware Water Gap National 
Recreation Area. Milford is the north 
gate into this area, which offers a dose of 
wildness, rugged beauty and even some 
history for visitors seeking a natural 
escape. The sprawling 70,000-acre park 
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Delaware Water Gap National Recreation Area is 
a 70,000-acre park with 100 miles of hiking paths, 
27 of which follow the Appalachian Trail. 


Clockwise from Top: Mountain peak view of Delaware Water Gap 
National Recreation Area; Dingmans Falls; downtown Milford 


provides access to hiking, camping, canoeing, fishing and other 
outdoor recreational opportunities. Woven through the region 
are more than 100 miles of hiking paths, 27 of which follow the 
Appalachian Trail. 

The park includes densely forested mountains, valleys cut 
through by sparkling rivers, and floodplains that once produced 
crops to feed the American Indian communities who lived off 
the land. Milford vacationers used to drive to the park to take 
in its waterfalls, too. 

Beyond outdoor recreation and stunning landscapes, the 
Delaware Water Gap is sprinkled with historic structures. 
Settlements from the Colonial period can be found throughout 
the expansive park. Structures from early Dutch settlements 
remain intact, and visitors can explore American Indian 
archaeological sites as well as rural villages from the 18th and 
19th centuries. 

Exploring the Delaware Water Gap, one can see Pinchot’s 
dream for conservation flourish: “the wise use of the earth and 
its resources for the lasting good of men.” @ 
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By Abbey Dean 


onathan Horn, an author and 
former presidential speechwriter 
for George W. Bush, sharpens his 
focus on Washington’s twilight 
years in Washington’s End: The 
Final Years and Forgotten Struggle 
(Scribner, February 2020). In it, Horn delivers a 
sweeping narrative that seeks to amend the notion 
of Washington as the American Cincinnatus, the 
ancient Roman general who saved a republic and 
surrendered power only to live out the remainder 
ofhis days happily tending his land as a farmer. In 
truth, retiring from public life did not come nat- 
urally to Washington nor did he altogether find 
peace in it, though historians agree he was indeed 
ready for it. Perhaps even more so, the general 
yearned to be home at Mount Vernon, his beloved 
Virginia estate overlooking the Potomac River. 


Mount Vernon Lies Ahead 

Horn opens Washington’s End through the 
eyes of Washington’s successor, John Adams. It 
is March 4, 1797—the day the Adams’ administra- 
tion begins and Washington’s ends. 

The author paints a picture of an anxious 
Adams waiting in the wings moments before 
being sworn in as the second president of the 

United States. “There has never been achoice but 
to look up to Washington,” Horn writes from the 
perspective of Adams, referring to both his tall 
stature and the idolized general. 

There was no precedent for what would hap- 
pen next in the peaceful transition of power 
from one president to the next. Horn depicts 
Washington as desperate to depart Philadelphia, 
then the temporary capital, and Adams as keenly 
aware of the gravitas of the moment. Feeling as 
though he should say more than the oath required 
for office, Adams adds a tribute to the general in 
his speech: 

“In that retirement, which is his voluntary 
choice, may he live long to enjoy the delicious rec- 
ollection of his service, the gratitude of mankind, 
the happy fruits of them to himselfand the world, 
which are daily increasing, and that splendid pros- 

pect of the future fortunes of his country, which 
is opening from year to year. His name may still 
be a rampart, and the knowledge that he lives a 
bulwark, against all open or secret enemies of the 
country’s peace.” 
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Days later, on March 9, 1797, Washington, now 65, began his 
weeklong journey to Mount Vernon. In his diary, he wrote: “The 
remainder of my life @vhich in the course of nature cannot be 
long) will be occupied with rural amusements ... at Mount 
Vernon, more than 20 miles from which, after I arrive there, it 
is not likely I ever shall be.” 

Of course, Washington would indeed leave again. Though 
he could not predict it then, Washington would eventually be 
pulled back into the political maelstrom during the Quasi-War 
and away from a convivial life at home. 


The History of the Day 

Home at Mount Vernon, Washington and his family settled 
into a new routine, and his days began before dawn. After 
waking, Washington would ride out at daybreak to survey the 
mansion house farm, as well as the four surrounding ones on 
his property. 

In a letter to Secretary of War James McHenry dated May 29, 
1797, Washington penned: “If my hirelings are not in their places 
at that time, I send them messages expressive of my sorrow for 
their indisposition. Then, having put these wheels in motion, I 
examine the state of things farther; and the more they are probed, 
the deeper I find the wounds are, which my buildings have sus- 
tained during my prolonged absence and neglect of eight years. By 
the time I have accomplished these matters, breakfast... is ready.” 

His breakfast was always the same: “three hoecakes soaked 
in honey, slathered with butter, and washed down with tea.” 
Washington likely preferred his hoecakes mushy because of 
his problematic dentures. 

Washington’s daily ride across the estate could cover as many 
as 20 miles if he was to complete his inspection loop of the fields, 
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livestock and all ongoing work. Unfortunately Mount Vernon, 
for all he loved it, was not in top form. Washington referred to 
parts of his estate as “eye-sore gullies,” problems magnified by 
his time away and the decision to transition away from tobacco 
to wheat and other crops. 

However, in spite of the simultaneous and ongoing projects 
and improvements Washington sought to address at Mount 
Vernon, his day-to-day routine did not alter. Horn adds that 
Washington was fond of repeating that at Mount Vernon, “The 
history of the day will serve for a year.” 

In the afternoons, Washington would write and respond 
to letters in his library before dressing for dinner, which was 
always served at 3 in the afternoon. Washington abhorred keep- 
ing guests or servants waiting, and guests (uninvited or not) 
were almost always on hand. Washington once likened Mount 
Vernon to a “well resorted tavern, as scarcely any strangers who 
are going from north or south, or from south to north, do not 
spend a day or two at it.” 

After socializing for the evening, Washington would then 
retire to write more letters and tend to his private affairs. In 
the evening, he would warm himself with tea or coffee, either 
read or visit with his family or guests, then retire with Martha 
by 9 p.m. 

Horn details how Martha Washington’s granddaughter, 
Eleanor Parke Custis, or Nelly as she was called, wrote letters 
describing how “Grandpapa is very well & has already turned 
farmer again.” 

“Since I left Philadelphia, everything has appeared to be a 
dream,” Nelly penned. “I can hardly recognize my being here 
& that Grandpapa is no longer in office. If it is a dream, I hope 
I never awaken from it.” 
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A Return to Politics 


Of course, the political sphere in which Washington had so long operated 
was never far from his mind, despite the distance from Philadelphia. Horn 
writes that Washington subscribed to no fewer than 10 gazettes to keep 
abreast of the latest news. 

Other matters would draw his attention after he left office, including the 
construction of the capital that would bear his name and his contradictions 
and misgivings on slavery. However, no business would return him to the 
political fold more so than the undeclared naval war, known as the Quasi- 
War, between France and the United States from 1798-1800. 

Discontented with the U.S.-British Jay Treaty, which Washington signed in 
August 1795, the French began to prey upon American ships. Convinced that 
a French invasion was near, Adams—knowing he did not possess the military 
expertise—beseeched Washington to resume his role as commander in chief 
of the Army. 

In June 1798, Adams pleaded in a letter to the 66-year-old Washington: 
“If the Constitution and your convenience would admit of my changing 
places with you or of my taking my old station as your lieutenant civil [vice 
president], I should have no doubts of the ultimate prosperity and glory of 
the country. ... We must have your name, if you, in any case, will permit us 
to use it. There will be more efficacy in it, than in many an army.” 

Washington would begrudgingly grant Adams his consent, but not with- 
out first requesting that he could remain at Mount Vernon “until the Army 
is in a situation to require my presence, or it becomes indispensable by the 
urgency of circumstances.” Soon, however, Washington would be over- 
whelmed with correspondence from men who wished to serve under him. 
Adams had announced his reinstatement and that Alexander Hamilton and 
Charles C. Pinckney would assist him as major generals. By the end of the 
year, Washington would surpass the 20 miles that he thought never to stray 
from again upon his return to Mount Vernon. 

Ina January 1799 letter to John Quincy Adams, Washington wrote: “When 
I offered my valedictory address to the people of the United States, I little 
thought that any event would arise in my day that could withdraw me from 
the retreat in which I expected to pass the remnant of a life worn down with 
care. ... But we know little of ourselves & much less the designs of Providence.” 

The Half War, or the Undeclared War as it is also known, would ultimately 
end when Adams opted for a diplomatic solution. However, the Quasi-War 
would bring into serious debate the limits of presidential power. Washington 
too, as Horn writes, was deeply concerned about how the Quasi-War would 
alter his legacy and reputation. Would people call it “a restless act” or declare 
his farewell address a “sham”? 


The Man and the Myth 

Washington became ill on December 12, 1799, and died two days later on 
December 14. On his deathbed, when speaking to Dr. James Craik, a family 
friend and his physician for the last 40 years, he said, “Doctor, I die hard, but 
I am not afraid to go.” With his last breath, Washington muttered “’Tis well” 
and died at Mount Vernon with Martha at the foot of his bed. 

History remembers and reveres the often-embellished legend and the myth 
of George Washington, the American Cincinnatus. But we must remember the 
man behind the legend, too, the man grappling with how best to step away 
from his power and life’s work when still sought out. We must remember 
him not as we wish him to be but how he was, Horn advises, faults and all. O 


George Washingtons 
Hoecakes 


Ingredients 


2 ¥% cups white cornmeal 

3 to 4 cups water, room temperature 
1 large egg 

% tsp. active dry yeast 

Vegetable oil or lard 

Salt 


Directions 

The night before, take a large bowl and mix 
the yeast and 1% cups cornmeal together. 
Next, stir in a cup of water to achieve a pan- 
cake batter-like consistency. Add more water 
if needed. Cover the mixture, then refrigerate 
overnight. 


The next morning, begin by preheating 


your oven to 200 degrees. Beat the egg ina 
small bowl, add a pinch of salt, then stir the 
mixture into your batter from the night before. 
Add a half cup of water, then begin to slowly 
incorporate the remaining water and corn- 
meal. Let the batter sit for 20 minutes before 
using. 

While your batter rests, heat a cast tron 
skillet on medium. When ready to start 
cooking, add vegetable oil or lard to grease 
your pan. Ladle about “% cup of batter and 
cook until lightly brown before flipping. As 
each hoecake is completed, place them in the 
oven to keep warm. Recipe makes about 15 
hoecakes. Serve with a little too much melted 
butter and honey. Wash your hoecakes 
down with a mug of hot tea to complete your 
Washington-approved breakfast. 


*Editor’s Note: This recipe is adapted 

from Stephen A. McLeod's Dining with the 
Washingtons: Historic Recipes, Entertaining and 
Hospitality from Mount Vernon (UNC Press Books, 
2011) and was first featured in You Never Forget 
Your First: A Biography of George Washington 
(Viking, 2020) by historian Alexis Coe 
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Since 1790, the U.S. patent 5 


system has promoted ‘The 
Progress of Science and Useful Arts’ 


/ By Bill Hudgins / 


Although the word “patent” does not 
appear in the U.S. Constitution, the 

| Framers protected American ingenuity 
by enshrining the power to grant patents 
(and also trademarks and copyrights) in 
Article I, Section 8, Clause 8: “To promote 
the Progress of Science and useful Arts, 
by securing for limited Times to Authors 
and Inventors the exclusive Right to their 
respective Writings and Discoveries.” 


34 Daughters of the American Revolution 
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Nathan Booth’s patent drawing for a cider mill 


To date, what is now called the United 
States Patent and Trademark Office 
(USPTO) has issued more than 10 million 
patents. These have included history- 
making devices such as the cotton gin and 
the telephone; utilitarian contraptions like 
the cast iron skillet and a machine designed 
to slice an entire loaf of bread in a single 
pass; and more whimsical objects like ear- 
muffs and the compressed helical spring toy 
known today as the Slinky. 


Nuts and Bolts 

Patents grant inventors “the right to 
exclude others from making, using, offer- 
ing for sale, or selling” the invention in the 
United States, or “importing” the inven- 
tion into the United States, the USPTO 
explains on its website. U.S. patents now 
last for 20 years and provide protection only 
within the United States, its territories and 
possessions. 

“What is granted is not the right to make, 
use, offer for sale, sell or import, but the 
right to exclude others from making, using, 
offering for sale, selling or importing the 
invention.” Once a patent is issued, it’s up to 
the patent holder to enforce the right, with- 
out help from the USPTO, the site cautions. 
This is one reason court decisions, as well 
as changing technology, define so much of 
patent law and its evolution. 
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There are three types of patents: 

Utility patents for inventing or 
Hels discovering any new and useful 
process, machine, article of manufacture 
or composition of matter, or any new and 
useful improvement. 


. Sf Design patents for inventing a new, 
& original and ornamental design for 
an article of manufacture. 


62, Plant patents for inventing or dis- 
/ covering and asexually reproducing 
any distinct and new variety of plant. The 
USPTO granted its first plant patent in 
1931 for a novel variety of roses called 
“New Dawn.” 


A Long History 

Patents appear to have originated in 
Europe in the Middle Ages, when rulers 
would grant “monopolies” over activities 
such as mining in exchange for hefty fees. 
In 1474, Venice began issuing exclusive 
rights to inventors for their creations for 
a set time to encourage innovation and 
manufacturing, according to “Invention 
and the Patent System (U.S. Senate, Joint 


Plate VIIL. 


Economic Committee report, 1964). 
Other countries followed suit. 

In 1624, England limited the protec- 
tion to 14 years and urged inventors to 
develop new manufacturing methods that 
would strengthen the economy. Across 
the Atlantic, meanwhile, some Colonies 
granted their own patents. 

In 1641, the Massachusetts General 
Court gave exclusive permission to 
Samuel Winslow for a new salt-making 
process. In 1646, the Colony issued its 
first patent for an invention to Joseph 
Jenks Sr., who had developed faster 
watermill engines and processes to make 
scythes and similar farm implements. 
Jenks received a second patent in 1655 for 
an improved grass-cutting scythe, whose 
basic design is still in use. 

However, as the Industrial Revolution 
in Great Britain gathered steam, invention 
was discouraged in the Colonies. Britain’s 
economic protectionist policies were 
designed to bolster only British indus- 
tries and merchants, forcing Colonists to 
import most manufactured goods from 
the mother country. 

After winning independence, America 
had little industrial or manufacturing 


Oliver Evans’ 1790 design for the automated flour mill 


capability. The fledgling nation depended 
almost entirely on Europe—and especially 
Britain—for most manufactured goods, 
and its economic survival depended on 
changing that as quickly as possible. 


Benjamin Hinckley’s patent drawing 
for a washing machine 


A Revolution in Invention 

It was the Articles of Confederation 
that empowered the new states to grant 
patents. As with so much else in the 
Articles, however, this provision proved 
unworkable. As James Madison observed 
in Federalist 43, published on January 23, 
1788, “the States cannot separately make 
effectual provision” to protect inven- 
tors’ rights. Instead, the Constitutional 
Convention placed this power in the new 
Constitution. 

In 1790, Congress passed the new 
nation’s first patent law, “An Act to 
promote the progress of useful Arts.” 
It created a three-person Patent 
Commission, whose original mem- 
bers were Secretary of State Thomas 
Jefferson, Secretary of War Henry 
Knox and Attorney General Edmund 
Randolph. 

On July 31, 1790, the commission 
granted the first U.S. patent to Samuel 
Hopkins for “the making of Pot ash 
and Pearl ash by a new Apparatus and 
Process.” This combination, otherwise 
known as a form of potassium car- 
bonate, would have been essential for 
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making soap or glass. President George 
Washington signed the patent, which was 
good for 14 years. 

In addition to a written description of 
the device and evidence that it was “sufh- 
ciently useful and important,” applicants 
had to submit a working model no larger 
than 12 inches by 12 inches. According to 
the USPTO, the Patent Office accumu- 
lated more than 200,000 models before 
Congress lifted that requirement after 
a Patent Office fire in 1836. This huge 
collection of miniatures was auctioned 
off in 1925. The largest single portion, 
about 4,000 devices, is now held by 
the Rothschild Petersen Patent Model 
Museum in Cazenovia, NY. 

The 1790 act soon proved inadequate. 
The number of applications overwhelmed 
the commissioners, and the act’s vague 
terms led to a flood of litigation over 
alleged infringements. 

Thus, the Patent Act of 1793 was born 
to repeal and replace the earlier law. It 
defined what could be patented as “any 
new and useful art, machine, manufac- 
ture or composition of matter, or any 
new and useful improvement on any art, 
machine, manufacture or composition of 
matter.” 

Today’s definition is similar: Whoever 
“invents or discovers any new and use- 
ful process, machine, manufacture, or 


Aigl 
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composition of matter, or any new and 
useful improvement thereof, may obtain 
a patent.” 

Under the 1793 act, only U.S. citizens 
could obtain patents. This not only 
excluded noncitizen innovations, but also 
meant Americans could pirate foreign 
inventions and patent them back home, 
with no recourse for the original creators, 
according to economist Pat Choate, in Hot 
Property: The Stealing of Ideas in an Age 
of Globalization (Knopf, 2007). 

“America thus became, by national 
policy and legislative act, the world’s 
premier legal sanctuary for industrial 
pirates. Any American could bring a for- 
eign innovation to the United States and 
commercialize the idea, all with total 
legal immunity,” Choate notes. The law 


An 1869 patent drawing for a flying machine 
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was amended in 1800 to allow foreigners 
who had been U.S. residents for at least 
two years to obtain patents. 


The Perambulatory Patent Office 

The 1793 act also replaced the com- 
mission with a patent office that could 
hire experts to evaluate applications. 
The law put the Patent Office under the 
Department of State. Another revision 
in 1802 designated the Patent Office as a 
distinct bureau. William Thornton, who 
was also the architect of the first Capitol 
Building, was named the first superinten- 
dent of patents. 

In 1840, the Patent Office was trans- 
ferred to the Department of the Interior, 
and finally to the Department of 
Commerce in 1925. It was renamed the 
United States Patent and Trademark 
Office in 2000. 

The Patent Office has moved at least 
21 times in its 230-year history, accord- 
ing to the Library of Congress, including 
multiple relocations in the early years 
of the United States when the capital 
resided first in New York City, then in 
Philadelphia and finally in Washington, 
DC. 

In 1814, the Patent Office shared 
Blodgett’s Hotel, then a federal building, 
with the General Post Office. The building 
survived the burning of Washington by 
British troops on August 24, 1814, because 
Thornton pleaded with the troops to 
spare it. “According to Thornton, he told 
the British that anyone who burned the 
patent models would be condemned by 
future generations. The hotel was spared,” 
the USPTO’s official history notes. 
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US. PATENT OFFICE 


In desperate need of meeting space 
after the fire, Congress took over 
Blodgett’s and evicted the Patent Office 
and Post Office. The Patent Office leased 
a private home for quarters until 1816, 
when Congress moved into the Old Brick 
Capitol building and the Patent Office 
returned to Blodgett’s. (See the May/June 
2019 issue of American Spirit). 

In the mid-1800s, the Patent Office 
briefly resided in the Washington, D<., 
City Hall. It was moved temporarily dur- 
ing World War II to a tobacco warehouse 
in Richmond, Va. In 1946, the office was 
again moved before returning to its for- 
mer home in the Commerce Department 
building. Today, the USPTO is headquar- 
tered in Alexandria, Va., with multiple 
offices nationwide. 


The Pace of Invention 

As noted earlier, the USPTO has issued 
more than 10 million patents. This sta- 
tistic, however, needs an asterisk. The 
current numbering system began in 1836 
with patent No. 1. It broke the 1 million 
mark on August 8, 1911, and passed 8 mil- 
lion a century later on August 16, 2011. 

However, there’s a different number- 
ing system for the first 10,280 patents. A 
disastrous fire in 1836 destroyed those 
records. Offsite archiving was unheard 
of then, so the patent commission tried 
to reconstruct its records by contacting 
the patent holders. 

Only about 3,000 of those patents were 
recovered. They were reissued with new 
numbers starting with the letter X, to 
distinguish them from later patents. For 
example, Eli Whitney’s cotton gin patent 
is No. X000072. After the fire, the Patent 
Office began requiring applicants to sub- 
mit requests in duplicate. 

The pace of invention appears to be 
accelerating. The USPTO granted patent 
No. 8 million on August 16, 2011; 9 million 
on April 7, 2015; and 10 million on June 19, 
2018. Many patents today concern com- 
puter hardware and software and other 
digital innovations. The Framers likely 
never dreamed how Article I, Section 8, 
Clause 8 would succeed in its intent to 
“promote the Progress of Science and 
useful Arts.” O 


The Patent Office in Washington, D.C, circa 1855 
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Patents Thiouenott History 


* In an effort to save workers hundreds of man hours, John Stone patented a pile 
driver designed for bridges on March 10, 1791. 

* Just one day later, on March 11, 1791, Samuel Mulliken patented his “machine for 
threshing grain and corn” and another contraption to “cut and polish marble.” 

* Jn 1821, Thomas Jennings received a patent for “Dry Scouring,” a precursor to dry 
cleaning. He is the first known African-American to receive a U.S. patent. After 
Jennings died, Frederick Douglass wrote that the patent recognized him as a 
“citizen of the United States,” which shocked many, according to the USPTO. 

* Abraham Lincoln received a patent in 1849 for "a manner of buoying vessels.” 

He's the only U.S. president ever to hold a patent. 

In 1872, Elijah J. McCoy, the son of slaves, received a patent for an automatic 

lubing system for steam locomotives. The USPTO notes there is a legend the 

device worked so well that buyers made sure to specify they wanted “the real 

McCoy" and not a cheap knockoff. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


GRAPHIC CONSERVATION C2 
PRESERVING WORKS ON PAPERS 


Since 1982 offering the highest quality conservation treatments to all 
works on paper, including your family documents and fine art. 


Email pictures directly to info@graphicconservation.com 


312-738-2657 
www.graphicconservation.com 
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UPRISING INTERRUPTED 


The failed slave rebellion led by Denmark Vesey would inspire 
and accelerate the burgeoning abolitionist movement 


/ By Emily McMackin Dye / 


n July 3, 1822, as Americans 

prepared to celebrate nearly 

a half-century of indepen- 

dence from British rule, a 

six-line notice appeared in 
the pages of the Charleston Courier in South 
Carolina. It announced the execution of 
Denmark Vesey, a free Black carpenter and 
former slave, and five of his coconspirators 
the day before for attempting to “raise an 
insurrection” in the city. Buried among other 
news items, the notice was inconspicuous 
enough to be easily overlooked, butit alluded 
to a foiled plan that would likely have been 
the largest slave revolt in the United States 
had it succeeded. 

Vesey was hanged on July 2 for his role 
as the mastermind and organizer of the 
thwarted uprising, but the thirst for lib- 
erty he awakened in thousands of slaves 
throughout Charleston and beyond could 
not be stamped out. Vesey’s cause fueled 
the burgeoning abolitionist movement 
and accelerated the nation’s course toward 
resolving the slavery dilemma that eventu- 
ally culminated in the Civil War. 


From a Favored Slave to a Free Man 

Born into slavery in the Caribbean in 1767—most likely on 
the Danish island of Saint Thomas—Vesey possessed a natural 
charisma from a young age. At 14, the boy known as Telemaque 
was purchased by slave trader Captain Joseph Vesey. When 
the ship docked at the French colony of Saint-Domingue (later 
Haiti), he was sold to work on the island’s sugarcane plantations. 

Months later, Captain Vesey was forced to buy Telemaque back 
after his new master complained that the boy’s epileptic fits made 
him unfit for chopping sugarcane. These may have been feigned 
since the epilepsy disappeared after his return to Captain Vesey’s 
ship. Over the next few years, Telemaque, who became known 
as Denmark and assumed his master’s last name, sailed all over 
the world with Captain Vesey, serving as a trusted assistant and 
learning to read, write and speak French fluently. In 1783, the 
captain retired from the sea and settled in Charleston, where 
Vesey remained in his household for 17 years. 


38 Daughters of the American Revolution 


Statue of Denmark Vesey 
in Charleston, S.C. 


Slavery was firmly entrenched in 
Charleston, one of the largest and wealthiest 
cities in the newly formed republic and the 
leading port for importing slaves from Africa 
and the West Indies. Planters throughout 
South Carolina and the Deep South relied on 
slaves to build their rice and cotton empires. 

Vesey lived with his master on Charleston’s 
King Street, assisting the captain in his new 
venture of procuring construction sup- 
plies for ships and buildings and becoming 
skilled in carpentry. He earned some money 
of his own—most likely as a hired-out 
skilled laborer, a practice the city tolerated 
for slaves whose masters consented. In 
December 1799, Vesey secured a ticket in the 
East Street Bay lottery and won $1,500. In 
exchange for $600 of his winnings, he per- 
suaded Captain Vesey to let him purchase 
his freedom, though he was unable to do the 
same for the rest of his family. 


A Rising Revolutionist 

Vesey began the new century asa free man, 
opening acarpentry shop and renting a home 
on Bull Street. Known for his strength and 
energy, Vesey built a prosperous business, but felt out of place 
among the biracial elite who dominated Charleston’s free Black 
population. He also wrestled with the indignities of the life he 
had left behind. 

Inspired by the success of the 1791 Haitian slave revolt against 
French planters in his former home of Saint-Domingue, Vesey 
began reading anti-slavery literature and the Bible, where he 
found justification for slaves rising up against their masters in 
the story of the Israelites and their exodus out of Egypt. 

After years of attending Charleston’s most prominently segre- 
gated church, Second Presbyterian, in 1817 he joined the African 
Methodist Episcopal (A.M.E.) Church, an independent congrega- 
tion of slaves and free Blacks that emphasized African forms of 
worship. Vesey became a class leader, or lay preacher, and taught 
lessons that drew heavily from Old Testament passages in Exodus 
and Joshua to illustrate the evils of slavery. 

Fears of a slave insurrection were already prevalent in 
Charleston, where the Black majority of mostly enslaved 


GRANGER 


residents had grown to outnumber whites by the tens of 
thousands. Local authorities tightened their control over the city 
with night watches, curfews and heavy surveillance of groups 
like the A.M.E. congregants. The city guard raided the church 
numerous times, harassing and arresting its members and forc- 
ing its brief closure in 1818. 

Infuriated by repeated attacks on the church and unwilling 
to endure the city’s oppressive regime any longer, Vesey began 
to hatch a plot for a large-scale slave rebellion, convincing sev- 
eral other church leaders to help him, including “Gullah” Jack 
Pritchard, an Angolan slave and mystic who spoke Gullah and 
used prayers, rituals and protective amulets to rally slaves on 
remote coastal plantations to the cause. 

Vesey spent the next few years traveling to plantations, where 
he preached to slaves that their deliverance was coming and urged 
them to join his ranks, allegedly recruiting as many as 9,000 slaves 
throughout Charleston and its surrounding Jow country. Set to 
coincide with the first anniversary of Bastille Day, the revolt was 
planned for July 14, 1822. It called for slaves in the city and coun- 
tryside to slay their masters at midnight, raid city guardhouses 
and arsenals, set fire to Charleston and liberate the city before 
escaping to Haiti, where Vesey assured the rebels they would be 
welcomed. As the date of the revolt neared, Vesey and his accom- 
plices kept running lists of recruits and met secretly in his home to 


CLASS No. 1. 


Comprises those prisoners teho were found guilty and executed. * 


* Prisoners Names| Owners’ Names. yey, How Disposed of. . 
Poor [James Poyas June 13 —— 
Red Gov. T. Bennett,| do. Hanged on ‘Tuesday 
Rolla do. do the 2d July, 1822, - 
Batteau do. do. on Binke’s lands, 
Denmark Vesey |A free black man 22| | . near Charleston, 
Jexsy Thos. Blackwood 23 
John Flias [lorry July 5}? Do. on theLines near 
) Guiith Jack Paul Pritchard | do. | § Ch.; Friday July 12. 
Mingo ~ Wm. Harth June 21 “ 
Lot Forrester 2 
Joc - P. L. Jore July 6 
Julius Thos. Forrest 8 
Tom Mrs: Russell _10 
Smart Robt. Anderson do, 
John John Robertson 1 
Robert do, do. : 
“Adam do, do. , 
Polydore Mrs. Faber * do. Hanged on the Lines 
Bacchus Ben). Hammet do. near Charleston, 
Vick {Wm. Sims 13 on Friday, 26th 
Pharaoh — Thompson da. July. 
Jemmy Mrs.Clement 18 
Mauidore Mordecai Cohen 19 
Dean — Mitchell do. 
Jack Mrs. Purcell 12 
Bellisle Est. of Jos. Yates 18 
Naphur do. do. 
Adam do. do. 
Jucob John S. Glen 16 
“Charles John Billings 18 
Jack N. McNeill 22 
Cwsar Miss Smith do. 
Jacob Stagg Jacob Lankester 23| (Do. Tues. July 30. 
Ton » JWm. M. Scott 24 
William Mrs, Garner Aug. 2|° Do. Friday, Aug. 9. 


A printed record of the 35 black men executed for conspiring 
to start a slave revolt at Charleston, S.C., in 1822. The list 
also includes their respective owners and dates of execution. 
Denmark Vesey, the rebellion’s leader, is listed fifth fram the top. 


coordinate their attack plans and collect weapons, some of which 
were reportedly hidden in coffins on Sullivan's Island. 


A Foiled Rebellion and Its Aftermath 

Weeks before the scheduled uprising, the plot began to unravel. 
One of Vesey’s recruiters, William Paul, approached an enslaved 
house servant about joining the insurrection, and the frightened 
slave reported the incident to his master, who notified city offi- 
cials. After being questioned, Paul began to leak details of the 
plan. Several of Vesey’s lieutenants were also interrogated, but 
authorities initially disregarded the plot as a rumor. 

With their intentions exposed, Vesey and his men plotted to 
push up the date of the revolt to the evening of June 16. But their 
plan was foiled the night before when George Wilson, a slave in 
Major John Wilson’s household and a class leader at the A.M.E. 
Church, heard the news and informed his master. Charleston 
authorities summoned the state militia to patrol the streets and 
beefed up their defenses to prepare for the rumored attack. But 
it never came. Hours before the uprising was to start, Vesey and 
his fellow conspirators decided to call it offonce they discovered 
the military mobilization against them. 

Arrests began that week, with Vesey apprehended on June 22.A 
secret tribunal was convened at the workhouse to try the suspects. 
Vesey defended himself ably, but was found guilty and sentenced 
to the gallows, along with 34 others. Judges at the trial questioned 
why Vesey would risk his freedom to fight for the rights of slaves 
he didn’t know. Though he offered no explanation for his motives, 
a witness later recalled Vesey saying that while he was “satisfied 
with his own condition, being free ... as all his children were slaves, 
he wished to see what could be done for them.” 

Ultimately, 131 people were arrested for their connection to 
the plot, 67 were convicted, and more than 30 were sold out- 
side the United States as slaves. Though the would-be rebellion 
was quashed, the hysteria and fear it stirred up in Charleston 
impacted the city for years to come and led to even harsher 
restrictions against slaves and free Blacks. Charleston leaders 
burned down the A.M.E. Church because of its ties to Vesey and 
others implicated in the plot. They also passed laws restricting 
the manumission and education of slaves. To bolster security, 
state lawmakers appropriated funds to support the construction 
ofa fortress housing a permanent guard of 150 men to patrol the 
streets around the clock. In 1843, this structure, called the Citadel, 
became home to cadets of the South Carolina Military Academy. 

Nationally, the failed uprising heightened tensions between 
lawmakers in the south and the north who increasingly favored 
abolition. Though Vesey’s planned insurrection was eventually 
eclipsed by the bloody rebellion led by Virginia slave Nat Turner 
in 1831, he was heralded as a martyr by abolitionists, and his name 
became a rallying cry for Black soldiers in Union regiments dur- 
ing the Civil War. Fittingly, when the U.S. Flag was raised over 
Fort Sumter in April 1865, Vesey’s son Robert was present. That 
same year, he rebuilt the A.M.E. Church—today known as Mother 
Emanuel—where his father had proselytized so fervently for the 
freedom of slaves and where Vesey’s statue stands today. © 
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Portrait of Paul Jennings 
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Born a slave, Paul Jennings bought his freedom and penned an 
intimate account of his extraordinary life in the White House 


/ By Bill Hudgins / 


aul Jennings was born at James Madison’s Virginia 
plantation, Montpelier, sometime in 1799. He was the 
son of an enslaved woman of African and American 


Indian descent and a white trader named either Benjamin or 


William Jennings, whose last name he adopted, according to 
A Slave in the White House: Paul Jennings and the Madisons, 
by Elizabeth Dowling Taylor (Palgrave Macmillan, 2012). 
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His mother, whose name is unknown, was a 
household slave, and young Paul grew up around 
the house, learning to perform an ever-growing 
list of tasks. At age 10, he was assigned to be a 
footman, whose duties included running errands, 
carrying messages, serving in the dining room and assisting the 
coachman. 

No one knows when or how Jennings learned to read. His 
childhood duties included attending Dolley Madison’s son, John 
Payne Todd, as a servant. Madison employed tutors for Todd and 
for various nephews, and Jennings likely stood unobtrusively 
in the room during lessons, Taylor explained. Becoming liter- 
ate under such conditions indicates that Jennings was highly 
intelligent and unusually observant—skills that would serve him 
well throughout his life, she wrote. 

When James Madison was elected president in 1808, young 
Jennings was one of several slaves chosen to accompany the 
family to the White House. Jennings spent the next eight years 


<< The White House in ruins after extensive 
burning by the British on August 24, 1814. 
Watercolor by George Munger, displayed at the 
White House. Jennings had just set the table for 
the 3 p.m. dinner when word came to evacuate. 


in Washington, which he described as “a dreary place” in his 
1865 memoir, A Colored Man’s Reminiscences of James Madison. 


The Burning of Washington 

The night of August 24, 1814, was one of Jennings’ most vivid 
and terrifying memories. After routing American defenders at 
Bladensburg, Md., British forces marched into Washington 
and torched a number of public buildings, including the White 
House. 

Jennings recalled he had just finished setting the table for the 
customary 3 p.m. dinner when word came to evacuate. Dolley 
Madison quickly collected the silver and departed. Before the 
British burned the house, they “ate up the very dinner, and drank 
the wines, &c., that I had prepared for the President’s party,” 


Newspaper accounts 
credited Mrs. Madison 
with personally saving 
Gilbert Stuart’s 1796 
life-size portrait of 
George Washington 

by cutting it out of its 
frame and carrying it 
away. Jennings’ memoir 
disputed the account as 
“totally false. She had no 
time for doing it. It would 
have required a ladder to 
get it down.” 


Jennings dolefully added. Newspaper accounts credited Mrs. 
Madison with personally saving Gilbert Stuart’s 1796 life-size 
portrait of George Washington by cutting it out of its frame 
and carrying it away. Jennings’ memoir disputed the account 
as “totally false. She had no time for doing it. It would have 
required a ladder to get it down.” 

Instead, he wrote that he; the White House steward, Jean- 
Pierre Sioussat; and a gardener named Magraw took down the 
portrait, broke the frame and put the stretched canvas ina wagon 
with other valuables. Mrs. Madison later said she had ordered 
the men to do this. Others later claimed to have been involved as 
well, so the true story is unknown. However, researchers seem to 
have debunked the story that it was cut from the frame. “Modern 
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conservation studies suggest that the portrait was never cut, 
but that the frame was broken and the picture carried away as 
a stretched canvas,” according to Jennings’ biography, written 
by Taylor for the online Encyclopedia Virginia. 

As he grew up in Washington, Jennings assumed additional 
duties and met a dazzling array of politicians, diplomats, intel- 
lectuals and other notable figures. Many of them favorably 
remembered the youth, described by one of Dolley Madison's 
nieces as “a handsome mulatto boy, and a favorite page of Mrs. 
Madison’s,” according to Taylor. One of those luminaries was 
Daniel Webster, a prominent statesman who would later play 
a significant role in Jennings’ journey to freedom. 

To the degree that an enslaved man could, Jennings would 
use these favorable impressions to improve his situation— 
essentially, he became an excellent networker. He also listened, 
present but virtually invisible like most slaves and servants of 
his time, as Madison and his guests discussed political theory 
and current events. 

On Sundays, traditionally a day off for slaves, Jennings 
would wander and explore the city. At the time, about 2,300 
of Washington’s residents were Black, Taylor wrote, including 
about 867 who were free. Jennings met and interacted with 
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Top: A watercolor of the residence of James Madison in Orange County 
by Baroness Hyde Neuville, wife of the French minister to the United 
States, dated October 12, 1818 Bottom: Montpelier as it looks today 


this community as well, absorbing new ideas about slavery and 
freedom. 


Return to Montpelier 

The Madisons returned to Montpelier in 1817 after the 
president’s second term ended. There is some evidence that 
Jennings contemplated running away. One of James Madison's 
nephews relayed a thirdhand story to the former president 
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that Jennings and two other slaves were 


overheard plotting to escape and find 
work on ships, 

There is no record that Madison 
confronted Jennings about this, 
Taylor wrote. But family histo- 
ries indicate Jennings may have 
helped other slaves escape, using 
his ability to forge “passes and free 
papers for slaves.” There is no record 
indicating Madison ever learned of this 
or brought it up with Jennings. 

In 1820, Jennings became Madison’s per- 
sonal valet. This put him in close and nearly constant proximity 
to the former president. Jennings looked after his wardrobe, 
toilette and personal appearance. He traveled with the former 
president, and as Madison grew increasingly frail, assisted him 

in daily needs. “I was always with Mr. Madison till he died, 
and shaved him every other day for 16 years,” Jennings wrote 
in Reminiscences. 

Jennings also greeted an endless stream of visitors to the aging 
Framer of the Constitution and, as he had in Washington, lis- 
tened in on their discussions, many of them about liberty and 
“certain unalienable rights.” 

He doesn’t mention it in his memoir, but in 1822, Jennings 
married Fanny Gordon, who was enslaved 
to a neighbor, Jane Taylor Howard. They 
had five children: Felix, Frances, John, 
Franklin and William, all of whom were 
born enslaved to the Howards. Paul and 
Fanny were not allowed to live together—a 
situation known as an “abroad marriage”— 
and he could visit her only once a week at 
the Howard plantation. 

Madison’s health deteriorated as he grew 
older, with severe bouts of crippling rheu- 
matoid arthritis. As his valet, Jennings cut 
Madison’s food, helped him take saltwater 
baths to ease the pain, and increasingly 
supported him on walks. 

The two grew close. Taylor noted that 
George Tucker, a University of Virginia 
professor who visited Madison, observed 
the “trusty servant ... seeming to iden- 
tify himself with his master as to plans of 
management, and giving his opinions freely, 
though not offensively, as if conversing with 
a brother.” However, their intimacy never 
crossed the barrier of slavery, she added. 

Jennings’ Reminiscences includes the only 
known eyewitness account of Madison’s 
death on June 28, 1836: “For six months 
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James and Dolley 
Madison 


COLORED MAN'S REMINISCENCES 


JAMES MADISON. 


Paul Jennings’ groundbreaking 1865 
memoir, A Colored Man's Reminiscences 
of James Madison, recounts his time 
working for the man who served 
as America’s fourth president. 
Reminiscences is lauded, in part, for its 
fascinating insight into the relationship 
between a slave and a slaveholder 


before his death, he was unable to walk, 
and spent most of his time reclined on 
a couch; but his mind was bright, 
and with his numerous visitors 
he talked with as much anima- 
tion and strength of voice as I 
ever heard him in his best days. 
I was present when he died. That 
morning Sukey brought him his 
breakfast, as usual. He could not 
swallow. His niece, Mrs. Willis, said, 
‘What is the matter, Uncle Jeames (sic)?’ 
‘Nothing more than a change of mind, my 
dear: His head instantly dropped, and he ceased breathing as 
quietly as the snuff of a candle goes out.” 


Hard Times 

Before he died, Madison had begun to economize at 
Montpelier as farming became increasingly unprofitable. 
Exhausted soil, hungry pests and a growing number of slaves 
put unrelenting pressure on his finances. Madison sold some 
slaves in 1834 to Deep South plantation owners—a fate all Upper 
South slaves dreaded. 

In his will, Madison bequeathed Jennings and a number of 
other slaves to his wife. He asked her not to sell any of them 

without their consent, especially if the 

sale meant breaking up families. For a 
while she complied, but hard times soon 
changed her mind. 
In 1837, the former First Lady decided 
to return to Washington and take Jennings 
| withher. This meant long, painful separa- 
tions from Fanny and their children. But 
Mrs. Madison had her own concerns: The 
Panic of 1837 wiped out much of the paper 
value of her husband's estate. On top of that, 
her alcoholic, wastrel son ran up huge gam- 
bling debts that she was obligated to pay. 
On August 8, 1844, she sold Montpelier 
to Henry Moncure of Richmond. She 
also sold about half the plantation’s 100 
slaves, including 25 to Moncure. She and 
her son kept the rest. Soon afterward, she 
sold Madison's papers to the Library of 
Congress. 

However, the money did not last, and she 
soon began selling more of her slaves. Finally, 
in September 1846 she sold Jennings for 
$200 to a Washington insurance agent named 
Pollard Webb. A few months later, Daniel 
Webster purchased Jennings from Webb and 
= then freed him. 
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“I have paid $120 for the freedom of 
Paul Jennings; he agrees to work out the 
same at $8/month, to be furnished with 
board, clothes, washing ... his freedom 
papers 1 gave to him,” Webster wrote. 

Taylor noted that Webster had pre- 
viously bought and freed a number 
of enslaved African-Americans, and 
Jennings used their acquaintance to ask 
for his help. The earlier transaction put 
some money in Dolley Madison’s hands 
and, more important, spared Jennings 
from possibly being forced to move 
“down South.” 

For his part, Jennings said little about 
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woman named Desdemona Brooks on 
June 12, 1849. In 1851, Webster wrote a 
recommendation praising Jennings as 
“honest, faithful and sober.” and that 
helped him get a job at the Department 
of the [nterior’s pension office, where he 
worked for the next 15 years. 

In the 1850s, Jennings realized his 
long-held dream of reuniting with his 
surviving children, whom the Howard 
family gradually manumitted. He bought 
two small houses on L Street near 
18th Street NW, and lived in one with 
Desdemona. His daughter, Frances, and 
her family moved in next door. 


these incidents, and spoke well of Dolley 
Madison. “Mrs. Madison was a remark- 
ably fine woman. She was beloved by 
everybody in Washington, white and col- 
ored,” he wrote. He continued to look after 
her, even after gaining his freedom. 

“In the last days of her life, before 
Congress purchased her husband’s 
papers, she was in a state of absolute 
poverty, and I think sometimes suf- 
fered for the necessaries of life,” he 
recalled. 

“While I was a servant to Mr. 
Webster, he often sent me to her 
with a market-basket full of provi- 
sions, and told me whenever I saw 
anything in the house that I thought 
she was in need of, to take it to her. I 
often did this, and occasionally gave 
her small sums from my own pocket, 
though I had years before bought my freedom of her.” 

Dolley Madison died on July 12, 1849. 


Free at Last 

After earning his freedom, Jennings was content to remain in 
Washington. He became a major figure in the African-American 
community in northwest Washington and a leader in the abo- 
litionist movement. 

Though his role was not revealed at the time, in 1848 he was 
one of anumber of abolitionists who attempted unsuccessfully 
to smuggle 77 runaway slaves to freedom aboard the schoo- 
ner Pearl, according to Taylor. The plot was betrayed, and the 
runaways were sold to a slave trader. Fortunately, abolitionists 
were able to raise enough money to buy and free several of the 
runaways. 

Eventually, Jennings began to settle into his new life. His wife, 
Fanny Gordon Jennings, had died in 1844, and he married a free 
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Top: The note by Webster that freed Jennings 
Below: The Jennings descendants gathered at 
the Montpelier estate in February 2009. 


: In 1862, while still at the pension 
office, Jennings became friends with 
a new clerk, John Brooks Russell, 
who wrote articles for The Historical 
Magazine and Notes and Queries 
Concerning the Antiquities, History 
and Biography of America. The two 
of them collaborated on Jennings’ 
memoir, which was published in the 
January 1863 issue of the magazine. 
In 1865, his memoir was published 
in book form. 
At some point during this time, 
Desdemona died. On September 
14, 1870, Jennings married Amelia 
Dorsey and continued to live next 
door to his grandchildren and 
daughter before dying at his home 
in May 1874. 


An Extraordinary Life Remembered 

Though it was ignored for many years, historians now recog- 
nize Jennings’ Reminiscences as the first memoir about life in 
the White House. Supplying more than just recollections about 
James Madison, the book is lauded for its fascinating insight into 
the relationship between a slave and a slaveholder. 

In researching her book, Taylor tracked down many of 
Jennings’ descendants and preserved their family stories and 
oral histories. On August 24, 2009, President Barack Obama 
invited the descendants to the White House to commemorate 
the anniversary of Jennings’ participation in rescuing the Stuart 
portrait of Washington. 

Together with the nation’s first African-American president, 
they celebrated this remarkable man who began life as a slave, 
spent decades among the most important Americans of his era, 
gained his freedom and left an invaluable record of his journey 
for future generations. © 
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n Louisiana, Champagne has been a common surname 
for centuries, after an influx of settlers from two fami- 
lies: one directly from France and the other from Nova 
Scotia. Among descendants of that first group, the name 


Jean Baptiste Champagne looms 
prominent. Jean Baptiste Champagne II 
served for many years as a local mili- 
tia sergeant and most likely fought 
against the British in two key battles in 
September 1779. 


Champagne Country 

No birthdate is available for Jean 
Baptist Champagne II, but he was born 
circa 1742 in New Orleans and moved 
with his family to St. Charles Parish on 
the “German Coast,” the name given toa 
settlement north of New Orleans on the 
Mississippi River where large numbers 
of German settlers intermarried with the 
French. 

Some records list his birthdate as 


February 6, 1745, but that is actually when he was baptized, at 
what is now St. Louis Cathedral in New Orleans. At that time, 
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An 1895 recreation of the Church of St. Louis 
of 1794, as it looked when it was under 
Spanish rule. Jean Baptist Champagne II 

was baptized there in 1745. 


it was common for children to be baptized a year or more after 
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their birth, with priests traveling to churches throughout the 
year to perform various sacraments. Jean Baptiste II’s baptismal 
certificate lists his mother as Magdeleine Chaillier, whom his 
father, Jean Baptiste Champagne I, took as his second wife in 


1744. His biological mother was Catherine 
Perine Mouton Chauff, the elder Jean 
Baptiste’s first wife. Chauff, who was of 
German descent, apparently died dur- 
ing childbirth or soon after. Stepmother 
Magdeleine raised Jean Baptiste IT and his 
older brother, Nicolas. She and the senior 
Champagne also had three children of 
their own: two boys and a girl. 

The French-born Jean Baptiste I, who 
was from a military family, had arrived 
in New Orleans around 1722 as a French 
marine, a corporal in the Compagnies 
Franches de la Marine (Independent 
Companies of the Navy). He remained in 
the region for the rest of his life. He owned 
properties, including an inn, on Bourbon 
and Conti Streets in the French Quarter. 


Today, Charlotte Champagne, a descendant through Jean 
Baptiste II’s youngest son, Evariste, has done extensive 


continued on page 48 
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continued from page 46 


genealogical research into the family 
history, compiling a binder of more than 
1,000 pages, including documents rang- 
ing from marriage contracts to property 
inventories to wills. The absence of 
specific dates for many events can be 
attributed to an 1806 fire that destroyed 
the church building where those 
records were kept. That church, the 
second oldest ecclesiastical parish in 
the Archdiocese of New Orleans, is now known as St. Charles 
Borromeo Catholic Church. 

The New Orleans-based genealogist Champagne also 
explained the seemingly endless variations in spellings of Jean 
Baptiste II’s birth mother’s name (and that of others): “The 
only people who could read and write when the settlers came 
down here were usually the priests. When somebody would 
say a name, they’d phonetically spell what they heard. With 
French names, they did fine. With German names, like Mouton 
Chauff, not so well.” 


Protecting the German Coast, Fighting the British 

Jean Baptiste II married his wife, Marie Charlotte Edelmayer 
about 1764, when she was 14 or 15 years old. They went on to 
have nine children—eight sons and a daughter—all of whom 
lived to adulthood and married into several of the first families 
living on the German Coast. 

He was a member of the German Coast militia, which accord- 
ing to Charlotte Champagne was formed to protect coastal 
settlers from American Indian attacks—notably by the large 
Choctaw tribe—and other threats. The requirements were not 


Left: Champagne served as sergeant under 
Bernardo de Galvez (left), the colonial 
governor of Spanish Louisiana. He likely 
participated in the attack on Fort Bute and 
the Battle of Baton Rouge. 


during a steady march into British West 
Florida. That campaign began with two 
engagements in which Jean Baptiste II 
likely participated. 

First, on September 7, 1779, came 
the capture of the important military 
and trading post Fort Bute on Bayou 
Manchac (also known as the Iberville 
River), which completely surprised a 
British garrison unaware that Spain had entered the war. The 
Battle of Baton Rouge, 14 days later, brought another Spanish 
victory, with minimal casualties, and paved the way for the 
eventual Spanish capture of Mobile, Ala., in March 1780 and 
Pensacola, Fla., in May 1781. 


Later Years and Legacy 

Outside of his military service, Jean Baptiste II owned a 
small plantation in St. Charles Parish where he grew cotton 
and indigo. 

He died on May 1, 1803, in St. Charles Parish, leaving a will 
that indicated he had been ill for a while. The will was “very 
precise about everything,” Charlotte Champagne said. An 
estate inventory taken after his death was similarly exacting 
in cataloging his possessions, from the house and outbuildings 
to their furnishings, clothing, underwear, sheets, tools, animals 
(each with a name) and, finally, slaves, who were listed by age, 
name and country of origin. “Ifit says ‘native’ they were born 
on the German Coast,” Charlotte Champagne said. “And the 
sad part is ‘value, how much they're worth. A slave family 
was worth $1,200.” 


Jean Baptiste II was a member of the German Coast militia. 
“Tf you had a gun, you were in the German Coast militia.” 


-CHARLOTTE CHAMPAGNE, A DESCENDANT OF JEAN BAPTISTE I] 


particularly exacting. “If you had a gun, you were in the German 
Coast militia,” she said. 

Records indicate that Jean Baptiste II was a sergeant by the 
age of 26 and Jater served in that capacity under Bernardo de 
Galvez, the colonial governor of Spanish Louisiana, when the 
German Coast militia joined Galvez’s forces. Spain formally 
declared war on Britain on May 8, 1779; and Galvez and his 
forces launched a series of devastating attacks on the British 


Some of Jean Baptiste IT’s sons fought in the 1815 Battle of 
New Orleans, in which General Andrew Jackson led a ragtag 
collection of Louisiana militia, local businessmen, frontiersmen 
from Kentucky and Tennessee, Choctaw Indians, freed slaves, 
pirates, sailors and American troops to a bloody victory over the 
British in the War of 1812’s well-known battle. 

Over the centuries, the Champagne family has given birth to 
at least 15 generations of males named Jean Baptiste. O 
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